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PsvcHoiniRAi'V  lias  l)ccn  dchiud  as 
"the  a(  tiii^;  on  the  miiul  ol  a  human 
l)ein^  b\  mental  means,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  effecting  a  cine."  (i  i,  j).  r,r^).  In 
the  \ast  majority  of  instances,  the  "'nu  n- 
tal  means"  referred  to  is  a  verbal  tech- 
nique, riie  client  aiu!  thi  therapist  talk 
together.  PsychotheraiK'utic  techni(jues 
may  be  arranged  in  a  continuum,  based 
on  the  degree  of  the  actixity  of  the  psy- 
chotheiajiist.  He  is  least  active  in  the 
cathartic  method  and  increasinglv  so  in 
explanation,  ad\ice,  and  suggestion  (ig. 
VP-  47348 ')•  T^^^c  choice  among  these 
methods  is,  at  present,  largely  a  matter 
of  jjcrsonal  predilection  on  the  j)ait  of 
the  therapist.  Some  use  exclusively  one 
method:  others,  again,  believe  that  the 
methods  should  be  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  patient.  There  is  no  experimental 
evidence  other  than  clinical  conclusions 
based  on  case  studies  that  will  help  to 
assess  objectively  the  comparative  merit 
of  these  various  methods  at  the  disposal 
of  the  psychotherapist. 

As  alreadv  indicated,  one  dimension 
along  which  the  various  psychothera- 
peutic methods  can  be  arranged,  is  that 
of  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  therapist. 
The  problem  to  which  this  investigati<jn 
addresses  itself  is  that  of  attemjjting  to 
assess  the  therapeutic  effect  of  varying 
degrees  of  activity  on  the  part  ol  the 
therapist.  Ihis  degree  of  activity  cannot, 
of  course,  be  measuied  directK.  What 
can  be  observetl  is  what  the  therapist 
says.  It  seems  oj)erationally  possible  to 
define  two  su(  h  \erl)al  te(hni(|ues  with 
relatively  high  objectivity;  and  then.  b\ 
applying  them  in  an  experimental  situa- 


tion, tf)  attempt  to  distinguish  In-twcen 
theii   therapeini<   ((Ice  ts. 

This  j)i(liminan  statemint  r<|  the 
problem  raises  (citain  (jtiestions  oi  ex- 
perimental design.  liist  ol  ail.  is  it  |)ossi- 
ble  to  distinguish  clearl\  enough  be- 
tween \(ibal  tic  hni(|ues  in  sudi  a  way 
that  they  can  be  us((l  in  relatixeK 
"pine"  form?  IdealK,  the  ( haracteri/a- 
tion  of  the  tc(hni(jues  should  be  siu  h 
that  an  impartial  observer  will  be  able 
to  classify  the  experimenter's  respcjiises 
as  forming  part  of  this  or  that  lechni{jue. 
The  results  of  the  experiment  show  that 
this  is  possible. 

The  second  and  more  difTuult  |)rob- 
lem  of  experimental  design  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  approjiriate  conflict,  frustra- 
tion, or  area  of  disturbance,  to  whidi 
the  therapeutic  technicpies  may  be  ap- 
plied. This  artificial  disturbance  must  be 
capable  of  being  produced  in  normal 
persons,  and  must  be  susceptible  to  ob- 
jective measurement  so  that  the  out- 
comes of  the  theraj)ies  can  be  tested. 
Furthermore,  the  exjjerimental  disturb- 
ance must  be  sinnlar  to  the  real  uj)sets 
of  j)ersonality,  encountered  in  malad- 
justments and  jjsythoneuroses,  if  practi- 
cal applications  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  results  of  the  research.  .After  much 
exploratifjn.  an  experimental  method 
was  devised  in  which  a  genuinely  emo- 
tional disturbance  was  created,  the 
|)resence  and  "cuic"  ol  which  could  be 
mc-asurecl  objec  ti\cl\. 

It  is  pto|)osc-cl  to  coiiImu  this  iiuestiga- 
iKiii  to  iwo  lechnicjues.  1  he  Inst  may  i)e 
called  the  i'xf)r('ssii'r  techuiciuf,  and  the 
second    max    be   called    the    inlerjnetive 
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(17.  \).  \-\-j)  .  I  he  c  oiiiisc'Ioi  is  "aU'itly  rc- 
sJ)()ll^i\c•  lo  till  (liriits  (.'xpii'ssc'cl  ;itli- 
tiulcs  and  1 1'l  ()i;iii/is  am!  (laiilus  his 
f'eclin<;s    (17.  [>.  i;;S). 

Thcsi'  li'cling.s  iiu  hulc  liosliU'  alti- 
luiks  towaids  others,  towaid  tlu'  client 
liiniseli,  and  toward  the  (omiselor.  All 
tliesc  emotional  tiiiuls  the  eonnsclor 
brings  to  the  awareness  of  the  (liint 
\\'ithout  anv  detensi\eness  on  his  part, 
cither  on  his  own  hehall  or  on  that  ol 
tlie  (litnt  hiniseir.  I'he  expression  ol 
jK)siti\e  teelings  is  recogni/ed  and  clari- 
fied in  the  same  way.  Ambivalent  feel- 
ings shotdd  be  clearly  re-stated  by  the 
cotniselor. 

The  verbal  techniques,  then,  that 
characterize  this  therapeutic  approach 
may  be  simimarized  as  follows:  (a)  The 
cotniselor  responds  primarily  to  the  feel- 
ing content  rather  than  the  intellectual 
content  of  what  the  client  says.'  (b)  He 
recognizes  and  clarifies  this  feeling  con- 
tent verbally,  (c)  He  avoids  the  verbal 
recognition  of  attitudes  not  yet  ex- 
pressed. 

THE   INTERPRETIVE  TECHNIQUE 

The  other  technique  under  considera- 
tion also  implies  acceptance  of  the 
hypothesis  that  maladjusted  behavior 
arises  from  unrecognized  emotional  at- 
titudes in  the  patient.  But  there  is  the 
further  implication  that  these  attitudes 
are  not  merely  generalized  attitudes,  but 
that  they  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  deter- 
mined by  specific  experiences  in  the  pa- 
tient's past. 

A  neat  illustration  is  cited  by  Hus- 
band. He  relates:  "I  met  a  man  named 
Snyder  and  for  some  pecidiar  reason  felt 
constantly  suspicious  of  him  ...  I  could 
find  no  definite  reason  for  disliking  him 
until  one  day  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
number  of  years  previously  I  had  read 
a  story  in  which  a  person  named  Snyder 


was  a  ihoiough-going  \illain.  Having 
thought  of  this  explanation,  all  of  my  ill- 
feeling  departed  and  the  real  Mr.  Snyder 
became    a    m  1  y    good    friend    of    mine" 

Normalh,  all  allectixe  jirocesses  tend 
to  seek  motor  expression.  If,  however, 
they  are  inipleasantly  toned,  it  seems  to 
be  fairly  well  established,  clinically  at 
any  late,  that  human  adults  seem  able 
to  keep  such  processes  from  becoming 
conscious.  If  for  some  reason  they  are 
stinudated,  the  residt  is  a  confiict.  These 
conflicts  are  the  inner  analogue  of  ex- 
ternal frustration  and  arouse  a  good 
deal  of  emotion.  As  a  result  of  this  emo- 
tional disturbance,  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  affective  process  entirely 
out  of  consciousness  and  it  finds  partial 
expression  in  disguised,  derivative  forms. 
Many  slips  of  the  tongue,  for  example, 
can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Over- 
violent  repudiation  of  a  motive,  exces- 
sive emotional  reaction  to  a  situation  are 
other  illustrations  of  the  partial  failure 
to  keep  an  unpleasantly-toned  affective 
process  from  consciousness. 

The  psychotherapist  who  has  been 
trained  to  recognize  these  overt  deriva- 
tives of  a  repressed  affective  process  can 
often  assist  his  patient  to  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  repressing  some 
affective  experience  or  emotional  atti- 
tude. The  appropriate  moment  for  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  therapist  calls 
for  the  greatest  nicety  of  judgment.  First 
of  all,  he  must  be  quite  clear  about  the 
nature  of  the  conflict.  In  particular  he 
must  be  clear  why  the  patient  cannot 
allow  the  affective  process  to  come  to  ex- 
pression. This  side  of  the  conflict  is,  so 
to  speak,  nearest  the  surface.  By  making 
the  patient  aware  of  this  motive  for  re- 
pressing the  stimulated  unpleasantly- 
toned  affective  process,  the  whole  con- 
flict is  moved  closer  to  the  focus  of  con- 
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sciousncss;  that  is  to  sa\.  the  patient  Ik 
comes  aware  ol   it. 

Up  to  this  point  the  (onllitt  has  l)een 
described  as  if  it  was  a  contest  Ijctween 
two  opj>osing  forces.  This  has  been  ilonc 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  of  exposition.  The 
matter  is  a  httle  more  sidjtle.  We  are,  in 
fact,  not  dealint^  \vith  two  piocesses,  but 
a  single  process,  \i/..  the  chive  of  an\ 
emotional  excitation  to  l)ecome  con- 
scious and  hence  to  achie\e  motor  ex 
pression.  The  rejiressing  process  and  the 
process  seeking  expression  are  one  and 
the  same.  .\  patient,  for  example,  may 
have  difficidty  in  expressing  a  strong 
negative  feeling  he  entertains  towards 
the  therapist,  .\pparentlv  two  processes 
are  at  work:  a  strong  feeling  of  hatred 
seeking  expression  and  an  equally  strong 
feeling  of  embarrassment  which  tends  to 
keep  the  hatred  from  o\ert  expression. 
But  the  fact  is  that  in  our  socieiv  open 
expression  of  hatred  is  embarrassing. 
For  this  patient  to  say.  "I  hate  you"  is 
to  be  embarrassed.  In  this  situation  he 
hesitates  and  shows  other  signs  of  em- 
bairassment.  .A  therapist  ha\ing  the 
necessary  skill  and  knowledge  to  recog- 
nize these  signs  of  embarrassment  as  a 
partial  expression  of  the  total  process, 
can  \erbally  recognize  and  accejjt  the 
embarrassment  and  hatred  without  be 
coming  defensive. 

This  acceptance  changes  the  situati(m. 
for  the  normal  social  reinforcement  of 
the  embarrassment  then  no  longer  exists. 
The  embarrassment  tlisappears  and  the 
hatred  emerges.  This  procedure  of  in- 
ferring the  total  affective  process  from 
its  partial  expression  and  conveying  the 
inference  to  the  patient  is  the  process  of 
interpretation.  The  success  of  the  inter- 
pretation dej)ends  (a)  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  inference  and  (b)  upon  what 
the  patient  is  made  aware  of.  In  the  in- 
stance given,  any  attempt  to  make  the 


jj.ilienl  aware  ol  the  hatred  would  onh 
increase  iiis  embarrassment  and  lead  to 
lurtlui  re|jression  and  a  breaking  ol  rap- 
port. I  he  thera|>ist  inteiprels  what  is 
o\eil.  but  he  need  not  wait  until  it  is 
verbalized.  It  is  in  laet  the  therapist's 
verbalization  ol  the  felt,  but  un\e-ibal- 
ized,  em<Hions  ol  the  |>atient  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  ol  the  i!Ueipieti\e 
technicjue. 

Obviously,  then,  the  interpretive  tech- 
nique implies  the  same  permissiveness 
and  neutrality  demanded  by  the  expres- 
sive method,  but  dilfers  from  it  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  therapist  a  mcjre  active  role. 
His  attention  is  directed  not  «Md\ 
towards  the  emotionalize-d  attitudes,  but 
also  to  the  content. 

Nevertheless,  it  dillers  as  widely  as  the 
first  approach  does  from  the  noimal  set 
in  eonversatiejn.  Normally  we  are  eon- 
cernecT  with  the  literal  meanintr  ol  what 
we  hear.  \Vhen  a  patient  comes  to  a 
psychotherapist  for  help,  this  very  fact 
creates  a  jjccidiar  set  in  the  patient 
which  ma\  jKihaps  be  described  by  the 
phiase  "talking-about-mvtrcjubles."  The 
result  is  that  everything  that  the  patient 
says  has  a  dcjidjle  meaning:  the  direct 
literal  meaning,  and  secondly,  a  symboli- 
cal meaning  which  exj>resses  the  pa- 
tient's current  conflict.  Since  the  patient 
is  talking  about  his  troubles,  he  is  dis- 
jila\ing  the  same  beha\ior  in  the  thera- 
peutic inter\iew  as  he  does  in  real  life. 

.\t  appropriate  mcjineius  when  the  pa- 
tient's symbolism  is  particularb  trans- 
parent, the  ps\chotheraj>ist  whcj  is  alert 
to  the  symbolic  value  of  his  \erbaliza- 
tion  can  make  the  patient  aware  of  what 
he  is  saying,  or  better  still,  doing  svnibol 
ically.  The  process  is  clearly  described  bv 
Kenichel: 

"  1  his  prcKCchire  of  dcdllci^^  what  the  pa- 
tient aetuailv  means  and  telling  it  to  him 
is  called   iiitfrprctation.  Since  interpretation 
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means  helping  soinclliing  to  become  con- 
scious by  naming  it  at  the  moment  that  it 
is  striving  to  break  through,  effective  inter- 
pretation can  be  given  only  at  one  specific 
point,  nanielv.  ^^•here  the  patient's  innnediate 
interests  are  momentarily  centered  .  .  .  inter- 
pretation is  concerned  with  .  .  .  derivatives 
.  .  .  defensive  attitudes  are  closer  to  the  pa- 
lients  capacity  to  understand  and  so  are 
interpreted  first"  (4,  p.  22). 

DiHercntly  expressed,  successful  inter- 
preiiition  implies,  first  of  all.  whole- 
hearted acceptance  of  what  ihc  patient 
says.  In  a  sense  he  is  always  telling  the 
truth  because  he  cannot  help  expressing 
his    emotional    attitudes    in    each    and 


departs  widely  from  ilie  moralistically 
toned  relationships  obtaining  in  ordi- 
nary social  intercourse.  The  i)alient  is 
free  to  say  what  he  likes;  he  may  choose 
any  topic  he  pleases;  he  may  express  any 
emotional  drive  he  feels.  He  is  not  urged 
to  do  this  or  that;  he  is  given  no  advice, 
no  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
clear  limitations  in  the  situation.  There 
is  the  tacit  assumption  that  he  will  speak 
rather  than  do.  He  may  keep  or  break 
his  appointment  as  he  pleases,  but  he 
cannot  compel  the  therapist  to  see  him 
at  any  other  time,  nor  unduly  prolong 
the  period  placed  at  his  disposal. 


TABLE  I 
Similarities  and  Differences  between  the  Expressive  and  Interpretive  Methods 


Method 


Attitude  of  tlie 
Tfierapist 


Hypothesis 


Verbal 
Techniques 


Therapeutic 
Aim 


Expressive 


Interpretive 


Warm,  permis- 
sive, morally 
neutral 


Warm,  permis- 
sive, morally 
neutral 


Behavior  maladjustment 
result  of  generalized,  but 
unrecognized,  emotional 
attitudes. 


Behavior  maladjustment 
result  of  unrecognized 
specific  affective  experi- 
ences. 


a.  Structuring  I 

b.  Recognition    of 
feeling 

c.  Clarification     of 
feeling 

d.  a,  b  and  c 

e.  Structuring  II 

f.  Patient  invited  to 
interpret 

g.  Therapist  interprets 


Insight  through 
catharsis 


Catharsis 
through  in- 
sight 


every  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  thera- 
peutic hour.  We  cannot  falsify  our  emo- 
tions, but  we  can  falsify  our  expression 
of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  even  we 
ourselves  no  longer  recognize  them. 

Structuring 

The  therapeutic  relationship,  like  any 
other  human  relationship,  has  certain 
elements  of  form  or  structure.  In  both 
the  expressive  and  interpretive  methods 
this  structure  is  partly  a  function  of  the 
attitude  of  permissiveness  and  neutrality 
adopted  by  the  therapist  and  partly  in- 
dicated by  him  explicitly.  This  attitude 


The  indication  of  this  situation  to  the 
patient  has  become  known  technically 
as  "structuring."  Much  of  it  is  implicit 
in  the  attitude  of  the  therapist,  but  the 
limitations  and  freedoms  are  verbalized 
by  the  therapist  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. For  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
this  type  of  structuring  will  be  indicated 
as  Structuring  I. 

In  the  interpretive  technique,  further 
structuring  is  evident.  The  therapist  un- 
dertakes implicitly  to  play  a  more  active 
part  in  the  therapeutic  process  by  in- 
dicating to  the  patient,  when  the  situa- 
tion demands  it,  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
symbolic  values  of  what  he  is  saying  and 
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doing.  The  introduction  of  this  proce- 
dure clianges  to  some  extent  the  com- 
pletely patient-centred  nature  of  Struc- 
turinej  I.  When  it  is  appropriate,  the 
therapist  takes  the  initiative  momentar- 
ily. This  second  type  of  therapeutic  re- 
lationship will  be  indicated  as  Structur- 
ing II.  Any  comment  by   the   therapist 


indicating  an  awareness  on  his  part  of 
the  symbolic  value  of  the  patient's  ver- 
balization would  be  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Structuring  I  and  Structuring  II. 
In  Table  I  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
(jut  the  differences  and  similarities  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  verbal  tech- 
nique. 


Chapter  III.  Administration  oi    the  Experiment 


Till.  ORI'CIAL  problem  was  to  liiul  an 
rxpcrinunial  design  by  whub  tbe 
t\st)  tlicrapeuiic  technic}ues  coulci  be 
a)nij)arecl  under  better  controlled  eon 
ditions  tlian  tbose  obtaining  in  tbe  usual 
{liiii(al  situation.  Essentially,  tbe  ex- 
perimental situation  must  discover  or 
create  a  specific  and  jneasurable  area  of 
maladjustment  in  tbe  sid^jeds,  wbicb 
(an  tben  be  subjected  to  the  tberapy. 

Certain  specifications  for  tbe  experi- 
mental maladjustment  were  set.  These 
ma\    be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  should  be  entirely  innocuous  to 
the  sid^ject. 

2.  It  shoidd  be  producible  in  rela- 
tively normal  subjects  in  a  predictable 
manner. 

3.  It  should,  in  tact,  be  an  emotional 
maladjustment. 

4.  There  should  be  quantitative  cri- 
teria both  for  the  existence  of  this  ex- 
perimental "maladjustment"  and  for  its 
"cure." 

5.  The  experiment  should  permit 
the  equating  of  the  two  types  of  experi- 
mental therapy. 

After  much  exploratory  work,  an  ex- 
perimental design  was  devised  that 
seemed  to  meet  the  above  criteria.  In 
simplified  outline  form,  the  experiment 
may  be  described  as  a  sequence  of  four 
steps  as  follows: 

1.  A  word  haxing  reference  to  an  area 
of  disturbance  for  the  subject  was  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  word-association 
test. 

2.  This  word  was  employed  in  a  learn- 
ing experiment  of  some  complexity. 
Under  conditions  of  interference,  the 
subjects  foiled  to  recoil  the  word. 

3.  The  failvue  to  recall  the  word  was 


invariably  disturbing  to  tbe  subject.  He 
began  to  \erbali/e  about  it,  which  easily 
led  to  the  cxperiiiirtitol  theropy.  The 
two  exj)erimental  therapeutic  methods 
^\'erc  used  with  alternate  subjects,  the 
therapeutic  interview  being  approxi- 
mately one  half-hour  in  length. 

4.  Next,  the  subject  was  made  to  per- 
form another  learning  experiment.  In 
place  of  the  original  word,  however,  the 
response  xvord  as  found  in  the  word- 
association  experiment  was  used.  Under 
conditions  of  interference,  the  subject 
might  recall  this  associated  word  or  fail 
to  recall  it.  If  he  recalled  it,  the  therapy 
was  judged  to  be  successfid;  if  he  failed 
to  recall,  the  therapy  was  judged  to 
be  unsuccessful. 

The  experiment  fell  into  the  follow- 
ing stages: 

I.  The   screen    test. 
II.  The  discovery  of  a  disturbed  area 
in  the  subject. 

III.  The  preparation  of  the  two  learn- 
ing  experiments. 

IV.  The  first  learning  experiment. 
V.  The  experimental  therapy. 

VI.  The  second  learning  experiment^ 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  each  of 
these   stages   in   some   detail. 

I.  the  screen  test 

The  learning  experiment  required  the 
subject  to  recall  a  group  of  six  unrelated 
words  inider  somewhat  difficult  circum- 
stances. In  the  preliminary  work  it  was 
found  that  not  all  persons  were  capable  of 
meeting  this  condition  of  the  experi- 
ment. A  simple  screening  test  was  there- 
fore devised.  This  test  required  the  sub- 
ject to  repeat  sexeral  consecutive  sets  of 
six  words   after  they  had   been   read  to 
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hiiil  by  the  cx|jc'iinic'iitc'i,  1  he  fiist  si\t\ 
\\or(is  of  tlic  Jiiii^  tvoid-assotiatioii  test 
which  was  used  to  isohite  the  (hsiuilnd 
area  in  the  subject  in  the  iollouinj;  sic|) 
were  arranged  in  ten  groups  oi  six  words 
each.  These  words  were  irsed  to  ()l)\ia(f 
the  intrusion  ol  am  imkiKiwii  I.Ktois 
iti   the  experiment. 

The  subject  was  gi\cM  the  h)llowing 
instructions:  "1  am  going  to  read  you  a 
group  ol  six  words  and  I  want  you  to 
repeat  iliein  ailer  me."  1  lie  words  wiie 
then  read  at  the  rate  ol  oiie  per  second. 
Innnediately  alter  the  experimenter  had 
read  the  words  he  started  the  stop  watch 
and  as  soon  as  the  sulijed  liad  rej)eated 
the  Words  he  stopped  tlie  watch.  All 
errors  were  noted,  and  the  time  taken 
by  the  subject  to  repeat  the  group  of 
Asords  was  kept.  This  j)rocess  was  con- 
tinued until  all  ten  groups  had  l)een 
lead  and  repeated.  II  the  sulijects  failed 
in  more  than  five  groups  to  give  a  per- 
fect reproduction  of  the  six  words  he 
was  regarded  as  being  tmsuitable  lor  the 
experiment.  It  was  found  that  subjects 
varied  very  widely  in   this  ability. 

Apart  from  screening  out  tmsuitable 
subjects,  i.e.  subjects  who  were  unable  to 
recall  six  words  consistently,  the  test 
gave  the  subject's  mean  time  to  say  six 
words.  Any  gross  lengthening  of  this 
time  would  then  indicate  the  operation 
of  some  kind  of  disturbance.  .\u  ex- 
ample of  the  screen   test   follows: 

\anie    Time     Errors 

1.  Head   j^iccn    water  sin;.^   dead 

long  

2.  Ship  make  friendly  woman 

bake  ask  

3.  Cold  stalk  dance  \illage 

pond  sick  

.|.  Bring  pride  ink  angry  needle 

swim  

5.  C;o    blue    lamp    carry    bread 

rich  

6.  Tree   iiim|)  pit\    vellow    street 

bury  

7.  .Sail  new  hal)it  pray   money 
sillv  '  


S.    li(Mik    dcspJM-    hugfl    J<»il\    IJIliI 

walk 

(|.   I'apcr  wicked  frou  ti\   liiingcr 

while 

10.  Child   speak    pencil    sad    pliini 

marry  

Mean  Time  Total 

It    is    iiueresling    to    note    that    words 

which    |)i()\((l    to    Ik     tiaiimatic    lor    the 

sid)jcc  I    wIku    he   was    lalei    ie(|uire(l    to 

picjducc-    asscxiaiions    to    them    iiaii    no 

clisceinil)le   cllc  c  1    in   the  screening   lest. 

Ihc       mental      luintions      imohcil      in 

meieK  1  t|)cating  six  words  met  iianic  ally 

are  pic)l).d)l\  wide  l\  dillcient  liom  those 

which   tome    iiuo    pla\    in    the   we;id-as- 

scjciaiicjn   test. 

II.    mi     isnl MION  01    A  Disit  KUl  1) 
AkI  A    IN   THE   St  BJF.Crr 

II  the  subject  succeeded  in  the  screen 
test,  the  Jung  woid-association  test  was 
administered.  The  reaction  time  for 
each  response  was  taken  by  means  of  a 
sto|)  watch  to  the  nearest  filth  of  a  sec- 
ond and  the  reaction  word  noted.  .\s  is 
tlie  usual  method,  the  Jung  test  was  ad- 
ministered twice.  11  the  stibjetl  did  not 
give  the  same  response  on  the  second 
administration,  this  was  noted  as  a  fnil- 
nrr  of  reproduction.  This  second  ad- 
ministration was  not  timed. 

.\  segment  Irom  the  residts  then  ap- 
jjears  as  folltjws: 

SiimuiiiN  Reaction  Reailion  ki-pK»<lii<  tmn 

Word  lime  Word                 Word 

gray  2.4  blue                l)liic 

wicked  72  father              l)ad 

,„,-,„  !.(")  woman            woman 

The  lust  word  "grav"  shows  a  siighilv 
lengthened  reaction  timi  hut  perfect  re- 
production. The  second  word  "wicked" 
would  dehnitely  be  legartled  as  indicat- 
ing an  aic;i  ol  distiu  hanc  e.  foi  the  re- 
action time  is  grossly  lengthened  and 
theic'  is  .1  iaihnc  in  reproduction.  1  he 
third  word  "  uian'  shows  both  a  normal 
reaction   lime  and   perfect   repHKluction 


_       (9). 
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After  the  word-association  test  was 
completed,  the  subject  was  asked  to  leave 
the  room  and  the  experimenter  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  the  material  for  the 
two  learning  experiences. 

III.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  ^f  ATERIAI. 
FOR    THE    TWO    LEARNING    EXPERIMENTS 

1.  riie  first  step  ^\■as  to  make  a  fre- 
quency distribution  of  the  subject's  re- 
action time  to  the  hundred  stimulus 
words  in  the  Jung  list.  This  could  be 
done  very  rapidly  on  a  specially  prepared- 
sheet.  The  mode  of  the  reaction  time 
was  then  easily  available  by  inspection. 

2.  The  next  step  ^\•as  to  select  the  first 
23  stimulus  ^\•()rds,  i)i  the  order  in  xvhicJi 
they  appeared  in  ihc  Jung  list,  the  re- 
action times  of  which  were  at  or  below 
the  mode,  and  for  which  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  response  word  on  the  second 
test  ^vas  perfect.  Such  words  were  pre- 
sumably neutral  for  this  particular  sub- 
ject. These  words  were  then  arranged  in 
six  columns  of  four  words  each.  The 
third  space  in  the  fourth  column  w^as  left 
blank. 

An  example  is  appended. 

head  ship  cold  tree  salt  paper 

green  make  stalk  pride  lamp  jump 

Water  friendly  dance  carry  yellow 

dead  long  ask  ink  try  hunger 

Since  this  arrangement  of  words  was 
used  to  create  the  situation  which  led  to 
the  use  of  the  experimental  therapy,  it 
will  be  called  the  stimulus  maze. 

3.  Next  a  presumably  traumatic  word 
for  this  particular  subject  was  selected 
from  the  Jung  list.  From  among  the 
words  having  faulty  reproduction  on  the 
second  trial,  the  one  having  the  longest 
reaction  time  was  selected  invariably. 
The  selection  of  this  word  was  therefore 
objective  in  each  instance,  and  did  not 
depend  on  any  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  experimenter. 


The  basis  of  this  selection  was: 
a.  The    stimidus    word    showing    the 
longest  reaction   time. 

/;.  Faulty  rej)roduction  in  the  re-test.* 

This  word  was  then  set  in  the  vacant 
space  in  the  stimulus  maze.  In  the  segment 
honi  tlic  Jung  test  given  on  page  17,  the 
stimidus  word  "wicked"  would  be  chosen. 

Then  two  pathways  were  selected 
through  the  stimidus  maze.  The  first 
pathway  always  comjiriscd  the  second, 
the  third,  the  first,  the  third,  the  third, 
and  the  second  word  of  each  successive 
column.  The  second  pathway  comprised 
the  thiid,  the  first,  the  third,  the  second, 
the  second,  and  the  third  word  of  each 
successive  column.  Referring  back  to 
step  2,  the  two  jjathways  tlnough  the 
sample  stimidus  maze  there  given  would 
accordingly   be: 

a.  Green,  friendly,  cold,  wicked,  carry, 
jump. 

b.  Water,  ship,  dance,  pride,  lamp, 
yellow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  pathway 
contains  the  traumatic  word  "wicked."  It 
was  therefore  referred  to  as  the  "trauma- 
tic set  of  keywords."  The  second  was  the 
non-traumatic  set  of  keywords.  These 
two  sets  of  keywords  were  then  written 
below  the  stimulus  maze  in  such  a  way 
that  any  errors  in  their  reproduction  by 
the  subject  could  be  noted.  In  this  way 
a  complete  record  of  the  learning  process 
could  be  kept. 

5.  The  stimulus  maze  was  then  sys- 
tematically transposed.  The  purpose  of 
this  transposition  was  to  get  a  new  maze 
similar  to  and  yet  unlike  the  first  maze. 

•Hull  and  Lugoff  (6)  as  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful statistical  study  give  the  following  order  for 
the  most  valid  "complex  indicators":  repetition 
of  the  stiumulus  word  by  the  subject;  misunder- 
standing of  the  stimulus  word  by  the  subject; 
long  reaction  time;  and  reproduction  disturb- 
ance. The  experimenter's  accent  precluded  his 
using  the  first  and  second  indicators  named. 
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This  transposition  was  (ioiu-  l)\  Maiiinf^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  (r)hiiiiii  iind 
proceeding   upwards   tints: 


long 


ask  ink  tiv  tiiiiiKtr  <l(;i<l 

fnendh      ilaiuc  (an\  lamj,  \(||,,u  uaiir 

make  stalk  priilc  j„ni,,  ^rt•c,l 

ship  (oM  (III-  sail  paper  head 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  transjjosition  was 
carried  on  until  the  lourth  tolumii  was 
reached.  Then   the  traumatic    won!   was 
omitted  and  ilu  wuid  in  the  filth  (oluniii 
was  moved  lorward  otu   \>l,uc.    I  his  gave 
a  blank  space  in   the  lomtli  (ohimii   ol 
the     transposed     ma/c.     W'lun     the-     last 
column      ill      the     stimulus      ma/c     was 
reached,  the  first  column  ol  the  (original 
maze  was  transposed  and  became  the  last 
column  ol  the  new  ma/e.  Since  this  new 
maze  was  used  to  test  the  outcome  oi  the 
experimental  therapy,  it  is  called  the  test 
maze.  In  the  vacant  space  in  the  lout  th 
column    ol    the    test    maze    the    reaction 
word  to  the  traumatic  stinnilus  word  was 
set.  Thus,  in  the  example  adduced,  ilu 
reaction  word  "father"  would  be  utilized. 
Two      pathways      were      then      selected 
through  this  new  maze  in  precisely  the 
way  indicated  in  step  4,  and  the  new  key- 
words  written   below    the   test   maze   as 
before. 

This  procedure  then  resulted  in  two 
mazes— the  stimulus  maze  and  the  test 
maze-and  four  sets  of  keywords,  labelled 
respectively  I,  II,  III.  I\'.  Iwo  of  these 
sets— I  and  III— contained  a  traumatic 
word.  Iwcj-II  and  IX'-consisted  ol 
neutral  words.  This  completed  the  prc|) 
aration  of  the  mattiial  lui  the  two 
learning  exj)eriments. 

IV.    THE    FIRST   I.EAKMNC,    I  \I>1  RIMFNT 

The  subject  was  then  called  in  and 
given   the   lollcnving  instructions: 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  se\eral  cohiinns  of 
words.  On  the  fust  reading  I  shall  rej>eat  one 
of  tin  words  in  each  column  and  I  want  von 
to   respond    by  saying   the   word    I    have   re 


peated.  For  cxauiplc,  I  may  say  thc-aiid- 
l)y-or'  and  repeat  hv'  and  you  respond  by 
saying  by.'  Iheu  I  may  say,  •while-hat-not 
-king"  and  repeat  hat'  and  you  resj>ond  by 
saying  hat.'  I  lie  words  you  say  after  me,  we 
shall  agree  tr)  (all  the  knwortls.  After  a  while 
you  will  hear  me  say  the  first  cf)lumn  again 
and  you  will  then  respond  by  saying  the  ke)- 
uoid  without  iii\  ie|jeating  it.  For  example, 
you  will  hear  me  say  ihe-and-by-or'  and 
you  respond  by  saying  .  .  .  yes,  by."  While- 
hat-not-king'  .  .  .  yes.  "hat". 

If  you  fail  to  rcnjember,  howe\er,  I  shall 
aid  you  by  rejKating  the  keyword. 

Is  the  procedure  clear? 

Ready." 

These  insti  lulKjiis  jjioved  to  be  clcai 
and  ill  no  instance  did  the  subject  fail 
to  respond  (orrectlv. 

The  stimulus  ma/e  was  then  read  to 
the  subject  and  the  keywords  repeated. 
The  subject  res|>ondecl  b\  saving  the 
key  word  after  the  experimenter.  Ihus. 
in  the  sample  ma/e  given  the  cxpcii- 
menter  read  "head,  green,  water,  dead" 
and  repeated  the  keyword  "green."  The 
subject  responded  by  saying  "green." 
Then  the  exj>erimenter  read  the  second 
colunui  "shij).  make,  friendlv,  long"  and 
rejjeated  "friendlv."  the  second  keyword, 
riie  subject  resjjonded  by  repeating  the 
second  keyword  "friendly."  Ibis  |)rocess 
was  continued  imtil  the  complete  ma/e 
had  been  read.  The  reading  was  done 
at  the  rate  of  approxiniaiely  one  wcjrd 
|)er  second.  The  experimenter  avoided 
as  far  as  possil)lc  stressing  any  wcjrds. 

W'lu  n  the  end  of  the  maze  was  reached 
the  experimenter  without  j>ausing  began 
reading  the  maze  again  Irom  the  begin- 
ning in  the  same  way.  but  did  not  repeat 
the  keyword.  The  subject  res|)onded  \)\ 
saying  the  kevword  iniaided.  II  the  sub- 
ject failed  to  respond  after  approxi- 
mately five  seconds  the  experimenter  ic 
peated  the  kevwcjrd  without  comment  or 
change  ol  \()ice,  waited  for  the  sid)ject  to 
lespond   b\    icpc-ating  it,  and  continued 
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with  the  next  cohunn.  E\eiy  such  lail- 
uic  was  noted  by  placing  a  cross  under 
the  kexword.  As  soon  as  the  subject  re- 
sponded unaided  correctly  on  each 
column  the  experimenter  said.  "Now 
sav  the-  keywords."  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
perimenter said  this  he  started  the  stop 
watch.  When  the  subject  had  said  the 
six  keywords  the  stop  watch  was  stopped 
and  the  time  noted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  set  of  words  was  learned  to  the  de- 
gree of  one  successful  recognition  plus 
one  successful  recall. 

In  order  to  set  up  an  interfering  set 
of  associations,  the  second  pathway 
through  the  stinudus  maze  was  immedi- 
ately taught  to  the  subject  in  the  same 
Avay.  This  second  path^vay  was  also 
learned  to  one  correct  recognition  plus 
one  correct  recall. 

Then  came  the  critical  step  of  the 
learning  experiment.  As  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject had  repeated  the  second  set  of  key- 
words successfully,  he  was  told,  "Now 
repeat  the  first  set  of  keywords  again." 
The  retroactive  inhibition  set  up  by 
learning  the  second  pathway  usually  led 
to  a  failure  of  memory  on  the  traumatic 
word  in  the  first  set.  If  the  subject  re- 
called this  word  the  experiment  failed 
and  was  concluded  at  this  point.  This 
happened  in  five  instances.  The  experi- 
ment may  also  fail  if  the  subject  did  not 
remember  one  or  more  of  the  non-trau- 
matic words  in  the  first  set  of  keywords. 
This  happened  in  several  instances.  In 
these  cases  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  experiment,  for  the  subject 
invariably  recalled  these  neutral  words 
early  in  the  course  of  the  experimental 
therapy,  thus  leaving  only  the  traumatic 
word  to  be  found. 

V.   THE   EXPERIMENTAL   THERAPY 

The  failure  to  recall  the  traumatic 
word   left   the   subject   uneasy   and    dis- 


turbed. He  usually  began  verbalizing 
spontaneously  or  could  easily  be  brought 
to  do  so.  In  this  situation  it  was  possible 
to  utilize  one  of  the  two  therapeutic 
technicjucs  under  investigation.  I'he 
(hoice  was  purely  at  random.  With  the 
odd  numbered  subjects,  the  expressive 
technique  was  used;  with  the  even  num- 
bered, the  interpretive.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble the  expeiimenter  attem])ted  to  keep 
other  possible  variables— persuasion,  re- 
assurance, suggestion— constant.  In  so  far 
as  the  situation  required  structuring, 
identical  sentences  were  used.  A  careful 
"verbatim"  report  was  kept  of  the  experi- 
mental interview  and  a  typescript  pre- 
pared at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
After  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  the  interview  was  terminated. 
This  period  was  decided  upon  because  in 
the  preliminary  work  it  had  been  found 
that  by  use  of  interpretive  methods  the 
affective  experience  associated  with  the 
traumatic  stimulus  word  was  usually  re- 
covered in  this  interval  of  time.  7  o  keep 
the  time  factor  constant  therefore  in 
both  types  of  interview  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  beforehand  to  terminate  the 
interviews  after  some  twenty-five  min- 
utes. As  it  turned  out,  the  expressive 
interviews  were  in  by  far  the  larger  ma- 
jority of  cases  terminated  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  subject  himself. 

VL   THE  SECOND  LEARNING  EXPERIMENT 

The  subject  was  then  required  to  learn 
the  two  pathways  through  the  test  maze 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  described 
in  stage  4  for  the  stimulus  maze.  These 
two  pathways  constituted  keywords  III 
and  IV.  Immediately  after  repeating  key- 
words IV  the  subject  was  asked  to  repeat 
keywords  III.  He  was  allowed  five  min- 
utes to  do  this.  During  this  period  the 
experimenter  said  nothing,  but  noted 
the  order  in  which  the  words  were  re- 
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called  and  the  ap|jioxiiiuuc  time  taken. 
This  set  of  keywords,  it  will  be  recalled, 
contained  the  reaction  word  lo  the  trau- 
matic stimulus  word  foij^oucn  wlicn  the 
subject  was  asked  to  i(|)C'at  keywords  1. 
Referring  to  section  II  this  reaction  word 
would  be  "father"  corrcspontling  to  the 
traumatic  stimulus  word  "wicked."  Key- 
words III  and  I\'  were  timed  as  before 
and  again  a  precise  record  of  tlic  liarn 
ing  process  was  kept. 

THE    CRITERIO.N'    FOR    THE   .SI  CCE.SS   OR 

FAILURE    OF   THE   EXl'ERLMENTAL 

THERAPY 

If  the  subject  recalled  the  reaction 
word  when  asked  to  repeat  keywords  1 1 ! 
after  he  had  said  keywords  IV',  the  ex- 
perimental therapy  was  deemed  to  have 
removed  the  disturbance  that  presum- 
ably caused  the  original  failure  to  recall 
the  traumatic  stimulus  word  in  keyword 
I,  and  the  therapy  was  accordingly  ad- 
judged successful.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  failed  to  recall  the  reaction  word  in 
keywords  III,  the  disturbing  element  was 
apparently  not  removed  and  the  therapy 
was  deemed  to  have  failed.  This  recall 
of,  or  the  failure  to  recall,  the  reaction 
word  constituted  an  objective  criterion 
for  the  failure  or  success  of  the  experi- 
mental therapy.  This  concluded  the  ex- 
periment with  this  particular  subject. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE  DATA 

The  experiment  yielded  the  following 
data: 

a.  The  subject's  mean  time  to  say  six 
words  from  memory. 

b.  The  time  taken  by  the  subject  to 
say  each  of  the  four  sets  of  keywords. 

c.  A  precise  record  of  the  nundxr  of 
trials  the  subject  had  taken  to  learn  each 
set  of  keywords,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  mistakes  he  had  made  in 
the  two  learning  experiments. 


d.  .\  "vcrbaiiiii"  record  of  ilie  expcri- 
iiKiii.d   ilicrajjy. 

t'.  A  retold  ()|  the  subject's  success  or 
failure  to  retail  tlw  reaction  word  in 
keywords  III. 

/.  The  subject's  per[<jimance  on  the 
Jung  word-assotiaiion  test.  Krom  this 
could  be  had  his  mean  anil  nuxlal  re- 
action time. 

IHK    r<)IM   I  A  I  ION 

Thirty-six  subjciLs  luiderwent  the  ex- 
periment.  .Six   f;ii!((l   to   pass  the  S(  reeu 
ing  test. 

I  he  age,  SIX,  echualional  and  occupa- 
tional status  of  the  thirty  subjects  who 
(ompleted  tlu-  experiment  is  shown  in 
Table  II. 

The  age  range  was  from  16  years  to 
45  years,  with  a  mean  of  25.03  years.  1  he 
mean  for  the  odd  numbered  cases,  i.e., 
the  expressive  cases,  is  22. .j  years;  that 
for  the  even  nund)ered  cases,  i.e.,  the 
interpretive  cases,  is  27.6.  There  is  there- 
fore some  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  average  ages  of  the  exjiressive 
and  interpretive  groups.  The  sex  distri- 
bution was  fdtecn  males  and  fifteen  fe- 
males. The  educational  status  \aried 
from  Grade  .School  to  Graduate  Uni- 
\ersity  Student.  The  occupational  status 
of  the  subjects  was  rather  overweighted 
by  students,  but  there  was  no  discernible 
difference  in  the  performance  of  stu- 
dents \s.  non-students.  .As  will  \n-  shown 
in  Chapter  IV,  the  age,  sex  or  education 
of  the  subjects  was  not  associated  with 
the  success  or  failure  of  either  experi 
mental  type  of  therapy. 

None  of  the  sid)jects  showed  an\  overt 
pathologv.  They  all  did  their  daily  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  the  Jung 
test  did  not  disclose  any  serious  neurotic 
or  j)sychotic  disturbances.  Some  of  the 
subjects  were,  of  course,  less  stable  than 
others,    l)iit     ill    may    be   fairly   classified 
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TABLE  II 
Thk  Population 


No. 


Age 


Sfex 


Education 


Occupation 


I 

i6 

2 

36 

3 

16 

4 

28 

5 

16 

6 

16 

7 

16 

8 

34 

9 

16 

lO 

16 

II 

40 

12 

31 

13 

25 

14 

30 

15 

30 

i6 

28 

17 

23 

i8 

28 

19 

35 

20 

24 

21 

29 

22 

45 

23 

20 

24 

17 

25 

17 

26 

19 

27 

19 

28 

27 

29 

18 

3° 

36 

«  G.S.— Grade  School 

''  H.S.— High  School. 

<=  Or.  Sdt.- 

— Graduate 

Student 

F 

F 

F 

I'' 

M 

M 

F 

F 

F 

F 

M 

F 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 


H.S.b 

U.S. 
H.S. 
G.S." 
H.S. 
H..S. 
H.S. 

C^r.  Sdl." 
H.S. 
H.S. 
H.S. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 
Gr.  Sdt. 

Sdt. 

Sdt. 

Sdt. 

Sdt. 

Sdt. 


Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

Gr. 

H.S. 

H.S. 


H 
H 
H 


H.S. 
H.S. 


Student 

Housewife 

Student 

Act  ress 

Siudi'iii 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Musician 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Actor 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Mechanic 

Stenographer 


as  relatively   normal   individuals. 

1  he  experimenter  was  fairly  well  ac- 
([iiainied  with  a  lew  of  the  subjects,  but 


the  majority  were  strangers  who  had 
volunteered  as  subjects  for  the  experi- 
ment. 
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II  will.  Ijc  icialkd  tliat  ilu-  (jl)i((ti\o 
criterion  lor  the  success  or  failure  ol 
the  experimental  therapy  was  the  ability 
of  the  subject  to  recall  the  read  ion  word 
in  keyword  III.  labh  III  smmnaii/is 
this  result  ol   the  thirty  experiments. 


reason  lo  suspect  that  any  luitlui  l\ 
peiimentation  will  substaniiallv  (hanj^e 
the  pictiue  obtained.  parti(ularl\  as  it 
is  possibli-  to  gi\f  a  rational  and  (o- 
hcirnt  explanation  oi  this  siiikinj^  re- 
sult. Thus,  although  the  numl>er  of  cases 


lAHLK  III 
Recall  or  NOn-Kicai.i.  on  thi  Ohh  rri\i   Ckmi  u\i,\ 


Expressive  Technique 


Interpretive  Technique 


Case  No. 


Recall 


Non- Recall 


I 

3 

5 

7 

Q 

II 

i.S 

15* 

I? 

•9 

21 

23* 

25 

27 

29 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


Ca.se  No. 


4 
6 
8* 
10 

12* 

'4 
16* 

18 
20 
22 

24 
26 
28 
30 


Recall 


Non-Recall 


Total 


13 


13 


12 


1 1 


*  Cases  8,  12,  15,  16  and  23  recalled  the  traumatic  word  in  keywords  I,  anri  therefore  were  not  RJven 
experimental  therapy. 


It  will  be  seen  that  five  experiments 
failed,  in  the  sense  that  the  subject  re- 
membered the  traumatic  word  in  the 
first  set  of  keywords  before  the  ex  peri 
mental  therapy  could  be  instituted.  1  hat 
left  25  successtid  experiments.  In  thir- 
teen of  these,  the  expressive  tcchnitpie 
was  used;  in  twelve,  the  interpretixe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  interpretive 
technique  succeeded  in  elexen  instances 
and  failed  in  one.  The  expressive  failed 
in  thirteen  instances.  This  gives  a  value 
for  X-  of  23.4.  The  probability  of  getting 
this  residt  by  chance  is,  therefore,  .00001. 
This  is  far  beyond  the  generally  accepted 
fiducial  limit  of  .01  and  there  seems  little 


is  relatively  small,  the  residts  oi  the  ex- 
periment may  be  accej)ted  with  a  laii 
degree  of  confidence. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  an- 
other consideration.  In  Table  I\'  is  given 
the  times  retpn'red  to  say  eac  h  ol  the  loin' 
sets  of  keywortls. 

It  will  be  recalled  thai  keywords  I 
and  II  lie  pait  ol  the  learin'ng  ex|>cri- 
ment  j)rior  to  the  exj)erimcntal  therapy, 
and  keywords  III  and  I\'  are  j)art  of  the 
learning  experiment  subsecpient  tf)  the 
experimental  therapy.  Of  these  four  sets. 
/  /inci  in  coutniurd  the  trautnalic  stim- 
ulus -word  and  its  rrnctintt  word,  re- 
spr(  tii'rh.   from   the    fumj   word-associa- 
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TABLE  IV 
"iMK  Takkn  to  Say  Keywords 


Case  No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Case  No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

30 

9 

22 

10 

2 

40 

6 

1 1 

12 

3 

17 

1 1 

6 

4 

10 

4 

7 

6 

5 

40 

15 

44 

22 

6 

18 

9 

6 

5 

7 

24 

20 

7 

10 

34 

9 

7 

6 

9 

18 

15 

6 

U 

27 

8 

1 1 

5 

II 

19 

22 

5 

18 

23 

7 

12 

6 

13 

32 

12 

40 

IS 

20 

32 

8 

8 

9 

17 

24 

II 

20 

9 

22 

27 

5 

7 

6 

19 

22 

14 

6 

24 

27 

9 

II 

0 

21 

23 

8 

36 

7 

26 

1 8 

8 

6 

6 

25 

21 

7 

26 

9 

28 

37 

6 

7 

5 

27 

SO 

9 

41 

12 

30 

41 

7 

8 

7 

29 

36 
356 

8 

28 

7 

lOI 

13 

114 

339 

121  Totals  12 

343 

86 

79 

Means 

Means 

(N  =  i3) 

27.4 

8.8 

26.1 

9-3 

(N  =  I2) 

28.6 

7.2 

8.4 

6.6 

tion  test.  Se/5  II  and  I  J'  arc  composed  of 
neutral  xcords. 

A  comparison  of  the  means  between 
keywords  I  and  II  shows  the  unmistak- 
able  interference  effect  of  the  traumatic 
keyword,  in  that  the  mean  time  of  set 
I  is  several  times  that  of  set  II,  Thus 
the  mean  time  for  set  I  for  the  25  cases 
is  27.4  seconds,  and  8.8  seconds  for  set  II. 
The  times  for  set  II  is  very  close  to  the 
mean  time  for  the  thirty  cases  on  the 
screen  test,  which  was  7.2  seconds. 

\Vhen  the  expressive  and  interpretive 
cases  are  separated,  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence appears  in  the  mean  for  keywords 
III  for  these  cases.  The  mean  for  the 
thirteen  expressive  experiments  is  26.1 
seconds,  i.e.,  close  to  the  mean  for  key- 
^vords  I.  The  mean  for  the  twelve  inter- 
pretive cases  is  8.4,  a  close  approach  to 
the  reaction  time  for  the  non-traumatic 
set  II,  namely,  7.2,  and  to  the  mean  time 
in  the  screen  test,  also  7.2. 

It  seemed  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  what  statistical  reliability  this 
difference  had.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  basis  on  which  to  match 
the  cases.  The  one  common  factor  in  all 
these  cases  was  the  degree  of  disturbance 


on  their  reaction  times  on  the  Jung 
word-association  test.  It  seems  fairly 
obvious  that  the  greater  the  disturbance, 
the  more  the  mean  reaction  time  would 

TABLE  V 
Index  of  Disturbance 


No. 

Mean 

Mode 

Diff. 

%  Diff. 

I 

3-178 

2.  2 

.978 

44 

2 

2.996 

2.0 

.996 

50 

3 

2.012 

2.0 

.012 

I 

4 

2.876 

2.0 

.876 

44 

5 

2.544 

1.8 

•744 

41 

6 

2.032 

2.0 

.032 

2 

7 

2.088 

2.0 

.088 

4 

8 

2.732 

2.2 

•532 

24 

9 

2.730 

2.0 

•730 

37 

10 

2. 104 

2.0 

.104 

5 

II 

3.768 

2.2 

1.568 

71 

12 

2.308 

1.8 

.508 

28 

13 

2.912 

2.  2 

.712 

32 

14 

3.206 

2.0 

1.206 

60 

15 

2.010 

1.9 

.no 

6 

16 

2.  706 

2.0 

.706 

35 

17 

2.028 

2.0 

.028 

I 

18 

1 .670 

1.4 

.270 

19 

19 

3.018 

2.0 

1. 018 

51 

20 

1.848 

1.4 

.448 

32 

21 

2.428 

2.0 

.428 

21 

22 

2.130 

2.0 

.130 

7 

23 

3.092 

2.  2 

.892 

40 

24 

2.  260 

1.4 

.860 

61 

25 

1.974 

2.0 

—  .026 

I 

26 

2.346 

2.  2 

.  146 

7 

27 

2.218 

1.4 

.818 

58 

28 

2.466 

2.2 

.266 

12 

29 

2.026 

1.8 

.226 

13 

30 

2. 162 

2.0 

.162 

8 
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deviate  from  the  mode.  An  index  of  dis- 
turbance was  accoidinj^Iy  cakulateil  l)v 
finding  the  percentage  dillcrence  be- 
tween these  two  measures  of  (entral 
tendency.  (This  caUidation  is  shown  in 
Table  V.)  On  this  basis  is  j)rovc(i  pos- 
sible to  match  eleven  cases  of  each  t\\K'. 


dilferences,  showed  that  the  distriljution 
of  the  means  of  different  samples  is 
svnnuetrifal  al)out  the  true  mean  value 
—where  tfjc  true  mean  value  is  expressed 
as  the  deviation  of  the  mean  from  the 
hypothetical  irui-  value,  divided  Ijy  the 
standard  deviation  r)|  tlic  whole  popida- 


TAI5I.K  \I 
The  Differknces  in  Iimk  Iaken  to  Say  Kkywokijs  til  hy  Cases  Paired 

ON  THE   DiSTURBAN'CE  InDEX 


Case  No. 

Disturbance  Index 

kev 

words  in 

DifT. 

DifT.» 

Expr. 

Interpr. 

Expr. 

Interpr. 

l.xpr. 

I  iiliri ir. 

1 1 

24 

71 

61 

22 

1 1 

II 

121 

27 

>4 

58 

60 

41 

II 

30 

900 

19 

2 

51 

50 

14 

II 

3 

9 

I 

4 

44 

44 

23 

7 

'5 

225 

9 

20 

37 

32 

IS 

8 

7 

49 

21 

18 

21 

19 

36 

12 

24 

576 

29 

28 

13 

12 

28 

7 

21 

441 

3 

6 

I 

2 

II 

6 

5 

25 

7 

26 

4 

7 

20 

6 

14 

196 

17 

22 

I 

7 

20 

7 

'3 

169 

25 

10 
1 1 

I 

5 
299 

26 

25s 

7 
93 

19 
162 

361 

1 1 

302 

3072 

Means 

27-S 

27.2 

232 

8.5 

Difference  between 

means  =  14.7 

Standard 

error  of 
=  7-9 

the 

difference 

between    the 

I 

paired  cases 

—VNZiX^)  ■ 

-  ::.V' 

N 
I 

=  —  \  11x3072  —  26244 
II 


Standard  error  of  difference  between  means  =  2.5 
14.7 
t^ — —  =  5-9 

2-5 

p  = . 000 1 

From  Table  \'l  the  difference  between 
the  means  is  seen  to  be  14.7.  The  stand- 
ard deviation  of  the  column  of  differ- 
ences is  7.9.  The  standard  error  of  the 
differences  between  the  means  is  2.5;  so 
that  the  differences  between  the  means 
is  5.9  times  its  standard  tiior. 

If  the  null  hypothesis  is  assumed.  \i/. 
that  the  liypothetical  true  \aliK  of  the 
differences  l)etween  the  means  should  be 
zero,  then  14.7  represents  the  deviation 
from  this  hyjjothetical  value.  Student, 
working  ^vith  just  such  a  set  of  paired 


7-9         7-9 


=  2-5 


-s/N-i      3.16 


tion  (20).  Peters  and  Van  Voorhis  have 
prepared  a  table  from  th.ii  of  .Student, 
from  which  can  l)e  read  directly  the 
j)i()babilitv  of  obtaining  on  the  basis  of 
(haiue  alone  a  "i"  as  large  as  the  one  in 
iiand.  de\iating  in  the  same  direction 
[n)\\\  the  hypotlicii(al  value  as  the  one 
under  discussion  (14).  From  the  table 
(14,  p.  491)  it  appears  that  this  probabil- 
ity is  .0001.  It  (.111  l)e  seen  that  this 
j)robability  is  exceedingly  small,  being 
of  the  order  of  r)ne  diance  in  ten  tliou 
sand. 
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Bcloic  assuming  tli.it  this  highly 
significant  difference  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  relative  efficacy  ol  the  experimental 
interpntivc  therapy  {)\er  that  of  the  ex- 
pressive therapy,  one  nnist  be  careful  to 
exclude  other  possibilities.  A  possil)ility 
that  comes  to  mind  immediately  is  that 
although  the  groups  mav  l)e  matched  in 
general  disturbance  on  the  Jung  word- 
association  test,  the  specific  disturbance 
on   the   traiuiiatic  word  may  be  signifi- 


whole,  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  two  groups,  and  certainly  nothing  to 
account  for  the  residts  inider  discussion. 
The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  these  results  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  traumatic  effect  of  the 
specific  stimulus  word  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  possible  that  the  large  dillerence 
between  the  means  of  the  keywords  III 
in  the  expressive  and  interpretive  cases 
may   be   a    function  of   the   learning  in 


TABLE  VII 
Degree  of  Disturbance  on  the  Traumatic  Stimulus  Word 


Expressiv 

e  Cases 

Interpretive  Cases 

Case 

No. 

Reaction 
Time 

Mode 

Difif. 

Case 

No. 

Reaction 
Time 

Mode 

Diff. 

Diff.  of  Diff. 

+ 

— 

II 

29 

2.  2 

26.8 

26 

20.0 

2.  2 

17.8 

9.0 

25 

12.2 

2.0 

10.  2 

4 

17.0 

2.0 

15.0 

4.8 

13 

10. 0 

2.  2 

7.8 

30 

15.2 

2.0 

13-2 

5-4 

IQ 

8.6 

2.0 

6.6 

20 

7-4 

1.4 

6.0 

.6 

5 

8.0 

1.8 

6.2 

22 

3-0 

2.0 

1 .0 

5-2 

21 

8.0 

2.0 

6.0 

24 

7.0 

1.4 

5-6 

•4 

I 

7.0 

2.  2 

4.8 

2 

7.2 

2.0 

5-2 

•4 

7 

7.0 

2.0 

5-0 

14 

6.2 

2.0 

4.2 

.8 

9 

6.0 

2.0 

4.0 

28 

6.2 

2.  2 

4.0 

— 

— 

27 

4.8 

1.4 

3-4 

18 

4.6 

1.4 

3-2 

.2 

3 

4.6 

2.0 

2.6 

6 

S-o 

2.0 

3-0 

•4 

17 

3-6 

2.0 

1.6 

10 

3-2 

2.0 

I.  2 

•4 

29 

3-0 

1.8 

1 . 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

86.2 

12 

79-4 

16.6 

II  .0 

Means 

6.6 

6.6 

cantly  different  in  the  two  groups.  This 
can  be  tested  by  examining  the  reaction 
times  on  the  traumatic  stimulus  words 
selected  from  the  test  for  the  experiment. 
This  has  been  done  in  Table  VII  for  the 
twenty-five  successful  experiments. 

The  table  brings  out  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  groups 
if  the  means  are  considered.  If  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  differences  are  considered, 
case  by  case,  then  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  the  interpretive  cases.  This  balance, 
however,  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
case  number  11,  which  has  an  extra- 
ordinarily  long   reaction   time.    On   the 


the  experiment  itself.  Obviously,  if  a 
set  of  keywords  is  grossly  overlearned, 
then  the  time  taken  to  repeat  it  will 
shorten  as  a  function  of  the  learning. 

The  conduct  of  the  learning  experi- 
ment made  this  unlikely.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  subject  repeated  the  key- 
words after  the  experimenter  in  the  first 
repetition  of  the  maze.  Thereafter  he 
was  required  to  recognize  the  word  as 
the  experimenter  read  the  column  of 
words  and  to  repeat  it  unaided.  If  he 
failed,  the  experimenter  prompted  him 
after  a  slight  pause.  As  soon  as  all  the 
keywords    were    recognized    successfully, 
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lAlil.K   \III  A 

Trials  anu  IIkkuks  in  iui.  1  \vu  Li.akninu  ICxi'i  kimi.sts 
{Interpretive  Cases) 


>9 


Case 

Trial 

Is  or» 

Hrrors 

in 

No. 

I 

II 

III 

\\ 

I 

II 

III 

I\' 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

.' 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

I 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

lO 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

I 

6 

3 

12 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

i6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

i8 

5 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

4 

20 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

5 

22 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

4 

1 

24 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

26 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

28 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

30 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

Totals 

40 

35 

38 

33 

44 

-".• 

40 

36 

Means 

3-3 

2.9 

3-2 

2.8 

3-7 

2.4 

3-3 

2.  2 

the  subject  was  asked  to  recall  all  six  iiibutecl.  thus  affectinjf  (jne  group  more 
in  order.  The  task  was  simple  enough  than  the  other.  Tables  \'III-A  and  \  III 
ior  the  group  to  learn  the  keywords  in  H  give,  in  the  left-hand  colunnis,  the 
three  trials  on  an  average.  number  o!  tiials  required  by  each  sub- 
Nevertheless,  there  was  some  varia-  ject  on  eadi  set  of  keywords,  and  in  the 
tion,  the  trials  varying  from  2  to  5,  and  right  hand  colunnis  the  lunnber  of  times 
this   variation    might    be   iniec|ually   dis-  he  had  to  be  prom|ned.  i.e.,  the  number 


TABLE  VIII-B 

Trials  and  Krrors  in  the  Two  Learning  Experiments 
{Expressive  Cases) 


Case 

Trials 

on 

I'.rri  >v 

-  Ill 

No. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

lil 

l\ 

I 

2 

2 

4 

2 

, 

I 

3 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

9 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

(> 

4 

II 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

13 

5 

4 

4 

3 

7 

4 

4 

5 

15 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

4 

4 

4 

3 

S 

3 

5 

3 

19 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

I 

2 

4 

21 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

23 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

25 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

I 

•* 

3 

27 

5 

3 

4 

3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

29 

3 

2 

3 

I 

4 

I 

4 

2 

Totals 

44 

37 

47 

S  -^ 

:;  I 

.■•<j 

>  ^ 

34 

Means 

3-4 

2.8 

3-6 

2-7 

3-9 

2    2 

4    0 

2.6 

20 
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of  times  he  lailed  to  recogni/e  a  keywonl 
when  the  iclatixe  column  containing  it 
was  said  to  him.  Only  the  successful  cases 
have  been   iiuhulecl. 

When  the  means  aie  taken,  tlie  dis- 
turbing elle(  t  of  the  traumatic  keywords 
again  appears,    botii   in   the   lunuber  ot 


the  e\j)ressi\e  group  is  iound  to  be  22.^] 
years  and  for  the  interpretive  group  2^ 
years.  The  diifeiciue  in  tlie  means  is 
'^7  years.  The  standaid  error  lor  the 
dillerence  of  means  is  3.1.  This  gives  a 
\alue  loi  Student's  't'  of  1.3.  and  hence 
a  probability  ol   .1101.    The  difference  is 


TABLIC  IX 
Age  Distribution  of  the  Subjects 


Age  Range 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

Expressive  (N  =  i3) 
Interpretive  (N  =  1 2) 

8 
4 

I 

I 

2 
3 

I 
I 

0 
2 

I 
0 

0 

1 

repetitions  required  and  in  the  number 
of  occasions  on  which  the  subject  re- 
quired aid.  ^Vhen  the  means  of  the  two 
groups  are  compared,  both  groups  seem 
to  have  learned  keywords  I— the  first  set 
of  traumatic  keywords— with  about  equal 
facility;  on  keywords  II,  the  expressive 
group  made  fewer  mistakes  and  required 
fe^ver  trials;  on  keywords  III— the  trau- 
matic set  after  the  experimental  ther- 
apy—the expressive  group  made  more 
errors  and  required  more  trials.  If  any 
overlearning  took  place,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  expressive  group.  Yet  the 
subjects  in  this  group  failed  to  recall  the 
critical  reaction  word  in  all  instances. 
They  took  slightly  fewer  trials,  but  made 
considerably  more  errors  on  keywords 
IV.  As  a  group,  they  appeared  more  dis- 
turbed after  the  therapy,  than  the  in- 
terpretive group. 

It  appears  then  that  the  second  possi- 
bility, viz.  that  the  interpretive  group 
recalled  the  reaction  word  because  of 
overlearning,  must  be  rejected. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of 
the  possible  differential  effects  of  age. 
The  expressive  group  was,  on  the  whole, 
younger  than  the  interpretive.  When  the 
two  groups  are  matched  on  the  disturb- 
ance criterion  of  Table  V,  the  mean  for 


therefore  not  statistically  valid.  The  age 
range  of  the  expressive  cases  was  from 
1(1  to  40;  that  of  the  interpretive  cases 
Avas  from  16  to  45.  The  expressive  meth- 
od failed  consistently  throughout  the 
whole  range;  the  interpretive  succeeded 
with  almost  ec|ual  consistency.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  age  distri- 
bution was  more  even  in  the  interpretive 
cases  than  in  the  expressive  cases.  Tliis 
is  shown  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  X 

Sex  Distribution  of  the  Subjects 


Male 

Female 

Totals 

Expressive 
Interpretive 

8 
6 

5 
6 

13 
12 

Totals 

14 

II 

25 

Table  X  shows  the  sex-distribution  of 
the  25  successful  cases. 

The  only  difference  in  this  table  that 
may  be  significant  is  the  preponderance 
of  males  in  the  expressive  cases.  Now  if 
Uj.  is  the  number  of  cases  in  a  given  row 
in  an  association  table,  n^  the  number 
of  cases  in  a  given  column,  npc  the  num- 
ber in  a  given  cell,  and  N  the  total 
number  of  cases,  then 


n 


N 
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will  be  the  diffeiente  between  the  actual 
number  oE  cases  and  tiie  number  of  cases 
occuniiif^  by  chance.  This  dilfeieiuc  by 
(alculation  is  .7;^.  The  ratio  ol  the  s(juaic 
ol  this  \ahic  to  ihc  theoretical  munljii 
of  cases  is  ■/-'.  lliis  i;i\(.s  a  \ahie  for 
■/-  of  .09,  i.e.  the  difference  is  statistically 
insignificam. 

Table  XI  gives  the  educational  distri- 
bution of  the  twenty-five  successful  cases. 

TABLE  XI 
Educational  Distribution  of  the  Subjects 


High 
School 

Graduate 

Totals 

Expressive 
Interpretive 

9 
8 

4 
4 

13 
12 

Totals 

17 

8 

25 

It  does  not  apjiear  that  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  subjects  had  any 
differential  effect  on  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  two  types  of  therapy.  One 
point,  however,  is  worth  making.  The 
five  instances  in  which  recall  of  the  trau- 
matic word  occurred  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  experimental  therapy  were 
all  graduate  students.  The  addition  of 
another  column  to  the  two  mazes  would 
probably  cause  a  more  consistent  failure 
if  the  subjects,  in  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment, were  to  be  preponderately  of 
this  level  of  intelligence. 

A  review  of  the  experimental  results 
brings  to  light  a  number  of  rather  strik- 
ing phenomena.  These  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  consistency  with  which  the 
traumatic  word  in  keywords  I  was  for- 
gotten. Of  the  thirty  subjects  tested, 
twenty-five  failed  to  recall  this  word  al- 
though they  remembered  either  immedi- 
ately, or  after  an  interval,  the  five  neu- 
tral words. 

(b)  The  striking  difference  in  the 
times  required    to  say   keywords   I    and 


keywoids  I!  Ilic  hk  an  loi  the  thirty 
cases  foi  keswoids  I  is  I'ti.y  setonds;  for 
keywords  II.  S.2  seconds.  The  tlillerence 
of  means  is  iK.r,.  The  standard  error  of 
the  dideiiiKc-  of  means  is  i.fi.  I  he  dilfer- 
ence  in  the  means  is  ilunfoie  11. 0  its 
standard  error— a  liighK  signifitant  re- 
sult,  statistically. 

(r)  The  difference  in  the  times  taken 
by  the  expressive  groujj  to  say  keywords 
III  as  compared  with  the  time  taken  by 
the  interprcli\e  grouj)  when  matdietl 
on  the  disturbance  index.  The  means 
are  respectively  2^j.2  and  8.-,.  The  ilif- 
ference  in  means  is  therefore  5.9  times 
its  standard  error. 

(d)  The  regularity  with  which  an  af- 
fective experience  or  attitude  was  as- 
sociated with  the  traumatic  stimulus 
word  in  the  interpretive  cases.  This  was 
aj)parent  in  all  but  one  of  the  interpre- 
tive cases.  When  the  opporiuiiitv  for 
inquiry  offeree!  itself  after  the  experi- 
ment, a  similar  experience  associated 
with  the  traumatic  word  could  be 
demonstrated  in  the  expressive  cases. 

(e)  The  regularity  with  which  the  in- 
terpretive cases  succeeded  in  recalling 
the  reaction  word  in  the  second  learning 
experience,  and  the  expressive  cases 
failed  to  recall  the  word. 

(/)  I'he  temporary  effect  of  the  retro- 
active inhibition  caused  by  the  learning 
of  the  second  and  fourth  sets  of  key- 
words. In  only  one  case  did  a  subject 
fail  to  recall  all  the  neutral  words  in  key- 
words I  and  III  on  the  second  repetition. 
An  examination  of  the  protocols  of  the 
experiment  shows  that  on  keywords  I 
this  recall  of  the  neutral  words  was  al 
!nost  immediate  in  seventeen  cases;  in 
the  remaining  thirteen  cases,  the  neutral 
words  were  recovered  after  varying  in- 
tervals of  lime.  On  keywords  III  nine 
of  the  thirteen  expressive  cases  recalled 
all    the    neutral    words    almost    immedi- 
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atclv.  Of  tlio  rcniainiii<>  lour,  three  vc- 
called  these  words  within  the  five  minute 
limit  and  one  (no.  i'^)  recalled  onlv  three 
words.  The  cle\en  interpietixe  eases  re- 
lalleil  all  the  keywords,  nine  retallini» 
the  words  almost  immediately,  and  two 
after  a  shoit  inter\al. 

Ill  ihe  eiisuini;  discussion  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discuss  first  of  all  the  eflects  of 
the  retroacti\e  inhibition  set  up  by 
learnins;  the  second  and  h)urth  sets  of 
keywords:  and  next,  the  effects  of  the 
failme  to  lecall  the  word  with  which  an 
associated  traumatic  experience  coidd 
be  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
the    experimental    therapy. 

The  object  in  teaching  the  subject  key- 
words II  and  1\'  was  to  give  him  an  oj)- 
portiuiit\  to  forget  the  traimiatic  stimu- 
lus word  in  keywords  I  and  the  reaction 
word  in  keywords  III.  The  task  set  the 
subject  is  in  itself  so  simjilc  that  the 
eflect  of  the  retroactive  inhibition  alone 
cannot  account  foi-  this  failure  of  recall. 
Tliis  is  shown  by  the  regularity  with 
which  the  neutral  words  were  recalled. 
The  specific  failure  on  this  one  word, 
therefore,  requires  explanantion  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  effects  of  retro- 
active inhibition.  The  differential  factor 
was  the  presence  of  a  word  with  which 
some  emotional  disturbance  could  be 
demonstrated  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  role  of  emotional  disturbance  in 
retroactive  inhibition  has  been  very 
poorly  studied.  In  a  review  of  tfie  litera- 
ture on  retroactive  inhibition,  made  in 
1935,  Britt  states:  "With  human  sub- 
jects, emotional  reactions  .  .  .  interpol- 
ated between  learning  and  recall  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  amount  of  reten- 
tion, depending  upon  the  particular 
experimental  situation"  (2,  pp.  426-427). 

In  her  review  made  in  1941,  Swenson 
(21,  p.  29)  states  that  no  new  evidence 
on  this  factor  had  been  introduced  dur- 


ing   the   inter\ening  fixe   vears. 

An  experiment  bv  Harden  (5.  j)j).  197- 
221)  illusti";Ues  the  obliterating  effect  of 
emoti()n-|)ro\()king  situations.  When  an 
emotion-pro\()king  expeiiment  was  in- 
terpolated between  learning  and  recall, 
retention  was  markedly  decreased  but 
the  eflect  was  general,  not  specific.  It 
woidd  seem  then,  that  the  retroactive 
inhibition  in  the  present  experiment  did 
what  was  expected,  i.e.  created  the  of)- 
portunity  to  forget,  but  the  sj^ecific  fail- 
ure to  recall  the  traiuuatic:  word  has  to 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes. 

Another  significant  factor  that  re- 
cjuiies  discussion  is  the  situation  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  experimental  therapy 
prior  to  the  second  learning  experiment. 
The  twci  groups  of  subjects  were  ap- 
parently in  a  different  situation  at  this 
point.  The  expressive  group  had  failed 
to  recover  the  word  it  had  forgotten, 
while  the  majority  of  the  interpretive 
cases  had  either  recalled  the  word  or 
the  experience  associated  with  it.  The 
reaction- word  both  groups  were  recjuired 
to  recall  in  the  second  learning  experi- 
ment had  been  brought  into  a  functional 
relationship  with  the  traumatic  stimidus 
word  by  the  administration  of  the  Jung 
test.  In  how  far  can  the  lengthened  time 
on  keywoids  III  and  the  failure  to  recall 
the  reaction-word  by  the  expressive 
group  be  ascribed  to  a  sense  of  severe 
frustration  in  the  expressive  cases? 

Nowlis  (13),  using  the  interrupted  task 
technique  of  Zeigarnik  (24),  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "success  stimulation  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  second  task  in- 
creases the  resumption  of  the  original 
activity  to  a  considerably  greater  degree 
than  does  failure  stimulation  or  neutral 
stimulation."  Sears  (18)  conmienting  on 
this  conclusion  says:  "It  is  as  if  the 
achievement  of  substitute  gratification 
promised  that  the  original  goal  might  be 
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reached  after  all.   The  limits  of  this  pi  in 
ciple  are  badly  in  need  of  further  eluci- 
dation since  it  appears  that  here  experi 
mental  psychology  may  have  something 
authoritative  to  say  that  would  assist  the 
analytic  therapist." 

If  this  result  of  Xowlis  tan  Ix  :i|)pli((l 
to  the  lesults  of  the  present  iiuestiga- 
lion,  the  success  of  tlie  interpretive  cases 
in  recalling  the  stinudus  word  in  tlic 
course  of  the  e\j)erimental  therapy  is  ih( 
decisive  fadoi  in  recalling  the  reaction 
word  in  the  second  learning  expcrimciii 
and  presmnably  also  in  the  marked  low- 
ering of  tlie  time  taken  to  say  keywords 
III.  Against  such  a  \iew,  however,  there 
arc  two  very  pertinent  arguments.  First 
of  all.  it  offers  no  explanation  ol  ihr 
very  significant  difference  between  the 
times  taken  to  say  keywords  I  and  II. 
.At  this  point  there  was  no  frustration 
or  failure.  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  dilfer- 
ence  must  be  ascribed  to  the  only  dif- 
ferential factor  between  the  two  sets  of 
keywords,  i.e.  the  presence  of  the  trau- 
matic stimulus  word  in  the  first  set.  In 
keywords  III  the  expressive  cases  still 
showed  a  lengthened  time  of  the  same 
order,  while  that  of  the  interpretive  cases 
drojjped  to  a  \alue  close  to  that  of  the 
non-traumatic  sets  of  keywords.  In  the 
meantime,  something  very  significant  has 
happened.  The  interpretive  cases  had  re- 
called the  affective  experience  associated 
with  the  traumatic  stimulus  word. 

It  seems  uneconomical  to  iinoke  a  new 
piinciple  to  exj)lain  the  diHcrencc  be- 
tween the  groups  in  saying  keywords 
III.  In  addition,  the  ado|)tion  of  the 
"frustration"'  view  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  role  of  the  affec- 
tive experience  associated  with  the  trau- 
matic stimulus  word  and  for  the  specific 
failure  on  the  reaction  word.  It  is  worth 
noting  at  this  point  that  all  the  subjects 
were  entirelv  unaware  of  the  j)urpose  ol 


the  experiment  and  (ould  not  ha\e  con- 
sciousiv  antic  ijiatccl  failing  (jii  ific  rcac- 
iif)n  woid  in  tfu-  second  learning  expcri- 
nunt.  linally,  ii  was  |>ossif)lc-  in  several 
expressive  cases  to  lecover  tlie  associated 
expciiciuc  l)\  inter|)reiivc  metluxls. 
\\  itii  the  a|)|)earan(e  of  the  affective  ex- 
periciK  c  tli(  foigcjtleti  words  usualh 
were  recovered,  too  (e.g..  sec  Case-  \\  II 
— Ojiiimeiit). 

It  seems,  then,  that  llu  failuie  to  rc- 
<;ill  the  icaclion  word  in  ke\woids  III 
has  to  be  ascribed  to  the  (oniiinu-d  effect 
of  the  affective  experience  associated 
with  it,  rathei  than  to  a  strong  sense 
of  frustration  at  the  conclusion  ol  the 
experimental  interview.  Moreover,  the 
liiixtioiia!  relationship  between  stinudus 
word  and  the  reactic^ii  word  nnist  be 
ascril)cd  to  the  relationshij)  of  tlie  words 
to  this  experience.  It  is  the-  common 
factor  linking  together  the  abnormal  re- 
sj)onse  on  the  fmig  word-association  test 
and  the  lengthened  reaction  time  cjn  key- 
words III   in  the-  expressive  cases. 

There  is  a  further  possil)iIit\  that 
when  the-  affective  experience  became 
conscious  and  with  it  the  traumatic  sii- 
mulus  word  was  recovered,  the  reaction 
word  used  in  set  III  also  became  con- 
scious, or  at  least  had  now  some  special 
memory  value  for  the  subject,  and  was 
therefoie  easilv  recalled  I)\  the  sufjjects 
undergoing  interpretive  therapv.  In  con- 
trast, the  sid)iec  ts  undergoing  expressive 
therajn  did  not  recall  the  specific  ex- 
perience nor  the  traumatic  word;  hence 
thev  woidd  have-  gieatei  difficidtv  in  re- 
calling the  reaction  word  in  set  III.  This 
is  certainly  a  dilleiential  lac  tor  which 
must  be  taken  into  acccjimt.  One  should 
note,  fust  ol  all,  that  the  traumatic 
stimulus  word  was  recalled  when  the 
alfective  experience  appeared.  This  hap- 
pened after  the  experimental  interpre- 
tive    iheiapy    had    l)eeii    instituted.     The 
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subjects  who  uiuk'rwciu  the  expressive 
therapy  did  not  recall  the  word.  Tlie 
dilfcrence  i}i  briiai'ior  noted  appeared 
after  the  experimerttal  therapy.  What 
can  be  questioned  is  not  the  relative 
efficacy  ot  the  two  methods  as  enii)loyed 
in  ilie  experiment,  but  the  \aliility  of 
the  criterion,  viz.,  the  recall  ol  the  reac- 
tion word  in  set  III.  Here  one  is  laced 
bv  alternative  assumptions:  Either,  (a) 
the  interj)reiive  therapy  had  removed 
the  cause  ol  the  disturbance  and  the  re- 
acti\c  processes  were  restored  to  normal 
functioning  as  seen  in  sets  11  and  IV;  or, 
(b)  the  recall  of  tlie  stimulus  word  facil- 
itated in  some  inispecified  way  the  recall 
of  the  reaction  word.   The  latter  assinnp- 


tion  would  imply  that  the  two  words 
were  still  associated  in  the  subject's 
mind,  when  he  was  asked  to  recall  key- 
words If  I  after  saying  keywords  IV. 

But  the  experimental  interpretive 
therapy  had  discharged  the  tension 
caused  by  the  repression  of  the  affective 
experience.  Tlie  subjects  undergoing  the 
expressive  therapy  had  not  been  relieved 
of  this  tension.  It  seems  more  economical 
therefore  to  adopt  the  first  assumption, 
namely  that  the  traumatic  character  of 
the  reaction  word  had  been  dissipated 
by  the  experimental  tfierapy  and  the 
reactive  processes  had  been  restored  to 
normality. 


Chapter  V.  Objicii\l  A.ssl,s.v\ii.m   (ji    im    Liuizmion  oi    mi 

Two  Types  of  Tmerapv 


II  HAS  been  shown  th.it  neither  varia- 
tion in  the  seriousness  of  disturbance 
on  the  traumatic  word,  nor  variation  in 
tlie  learning  jirocess,  will  account  lor  ilie 
difference  between  the  two  groups.  Tfic 
tliilerence,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  effect  of  using  one  or  other  type 
of  tlierapy.  The  question  that  now  pre- 
sents itself  is:  In  how  far  did  the  tech- 


(d)  Clarification  of  feeling— restatcmciii  ol 
feelings  and  attitudes  expressed  by  the  sulj- 
jett;  sunnnari/in^  (if  expressed  feelings;  ver- 
bal recognition  of  aniliivaleiu  feelings  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  subject. 

(r)  Structuring  II  — indications  by  the  cx- 
peiinienter  cjf  possil)le  iniderlying  mctha- 
nisins. 

(/)  .Asking  subject  to  iiuerpret— questions 
designed   to  elicit   awaieness  <»{   n)e(  lianisins 


luiderlving  expressed  feelings  or  attitudcN  of 
nicjue  employed  coincide  with  what  the      j|,(.  subject. 

experimenter  thought  he  was  doing? 


To  answer  this  (juestion,  ten  inter- 
views—five expressi\e  and  five  interpre- 
tive—were selected  on  a  random  basis 
and  submitted  to  three  judges,  all  of 
whom  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  psychotherapeutic  work.* 

To  aid  the  judges  in  assessing  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  two  tcchnicjues 
were  applied,  an  instruction  sheet  was 
drawn  up.  A  copy  of  this  instruction 
sheet  follows: 

Instructions  to  judges 


(g)  Interpretation— verbal  indication  c>f 
underlying  inc(  lianisins.  unexpressed  feelings 
and  attitudes.  I  he  critical  point  is:  whf»  gets 
the  insight:  the  subject  or  the  experimenter-' 

(/i)  Reassurance. 

(j)  Direct  c|ucstions  asked  l)\  the  experi- 
menter for  information. 

(j)  Direct  suggestion  of  the  traumatic  word. 

4.  Place  in  the  "Remarks"  column  any 
fomincnts  not  classifiable  in  your  opinif»n 
under  the  above  headings 

5.  Summarize  your  impression  by  placing 
a  check  mark  after  "Interpretive"  or  "Expres- 
sive" at  the  toj)  of  the  sheet. 

To   assist   the    judges   further,   a   tally 


1.  Number  each  sheet  with  the  number  of      sheet    was    drawn    up   showing    the    ten 


the  interview  under  consideration. 

2.  Insert  the  number  of  the  experimenter's 
comments  under  the  appropriate  category  on 
the  sheet. 

3.  Meaning  of  Categories: 

(a)  Instructions— direct  instructions  rele- 
vant to  the  experiment. 

(b)  Structuring  I— indication  that  situation 
is  permissive,  i.e.  the  subject  (1)  has  the  in-      tive. 


categories  in  the  instructions.  The  ex- 
j)erimenter's  responses  in  the  ititerviews 
were  niuiibered.  Each  judge  then  in- 
dependently classified  the  responses  in 
each  interview  on  a  separate  sheet  and 
finally  classifiecl  each  interview  as  being 
predominantly    expressive    or    interpre- 


itiative  and  (2)  can  terminate  the  experiment 
when  he  wishes. 

(c)  Reflection    of    feeling— verbal    recogni- 
tion of  feelings  expressed  by  the  subject. 

*  The  expressive  interviews  turned  oiii  lu  b<- 
N'os.  1,  7,  II,  17,  and  21:  llic  iiitei|)rtti\c  iiiiei 
views,  2,  6,  14,  20  and  26.  The  primiple  «if 
selection  was  to  arrange  the  two  groups  of  suc- 
cessful interviews  in  ascending  numerical  order 
and  take  each  alternate  case.  No.  -,  was  in- 
advertently omitted.  Dr.  C  Driscoll.  Dr.  N. 
Hobbs,  and  Mr.  S.  Cranitk  kin<lh  (oiisentetl  u> 
act  as  judges. 


The  residts  of  these  over;ill  judgments 
is  shown  in    rable  XII. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  the  three-  judges 
were  in  agreement  with  each  other  and 
with  the  exj>erinienter,  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  each  of  the  ten  iiuerviews. 

When  the  classification  of  the  individ 
ual    responses   was   examined,    however, 
wide  variations  were  found  between  the 
lluce    judges.    What    one   judge   thought 
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TABLE  XIII-A 
Classification  of  thk  Experimenter's  Responses  in  the  Expressive  Interviews 

Judtjc  -P       1             Group             Group 

I                   11'                 III  ^"'^^'              totals                  % 

(a)  Instructions                               9                   5                   6  20                   20                   5.5 

(b)  Structuring  I  25  33  20  78 
Reflection                                 ^5                 31                  24  90 

Clarification                             34                 30                 46  no                 278                  78.0 

(c)  Structuring  II  2  2  2  6 
Client  asked  to  interpret          5                    3                   3  11 

Experimenter  interprets          o                   o                   o  o                    17                   4.8 

(d)  Reassurance  7  7  2  16 
Questions  i  4  9  14 
Suggestion                                  000  o 

Miscellaneous                            3                   3                   6  12                   42                  11.  j 

121*              118                118  357                 357               100. o 

*  The  slight  discrepancy  here  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  judge  placed  certain  responses 
into  two  categories. 

TABLE  XIII-B 
Classification  of  the  Experimenter's  Responses  in  the  Interpretive  Interviews 

Judge  -y      ,           Group            Group 

I                   II                 III  '^^'''           totals                 % 


(a)  Instructions  10  8  5  23.  23  9.9 

(b)  Structuring  I 
Reflection 
Clarification  17  13  t6  46  99  42.9 

(c)  Structuring  II 
Subject  asked  to  interpret 
Experimenter  interprets  9  10  11  30  82  35-5 

(d)  Reassurance 
Questions 
Suggestions 
Miscellaneous  3  i  3  7  27  ii-7 

77  77  77  231  231  100. o 
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was  reflection  ol  feeling,  aiKjtlui  ihou^Iit 
was  clarification  or  structuring.  Structur- 
ing II— i.e.  the  indication  ol  possible 
underlying  mechanism— a|)peared  tf)  one 
judge  as  claiilication  ol  leeling:  to  an- 
other, as  asking  the  client  to  inter|)rci. 

To  test  quantitati\ely  how  clearlv  the 
distinction  between  the  two  tedinicpies 
untler  examination  liad  Ix  ( n  main 
tained,  Tables  XIII -A  and  Xili  I',  u.m 
constructed.  These  show  ilu  numbei  ol 
times  the  exj^erimenter  had.  in  du 
opinion  of  the  judges,  used  the  various 
types  of  res|jonses  in  eadi  of  the  two 
types  of  interview. 

The  responses  were  divided  into  four 
groups: 

(a)  Instructions 

(b)  Structuring  I.  Reflection.  Clarifi- 
cation. 

(c)  Structuring  II,  Client  asked  to  in- 

terpret, Experimenter  interprets. 

(d)  Reassurance,  Questions  for  infor- 
mation, Direct  suggestion  of  the 
traimiatic  word  and  miscellaneous. 

Group  (a)  may  be  regarded  as  connnon 
to  both  verbal  technicpies  and  neutral 
in  effect.  Group  (b)  may  be  regarded  as 
embodying  the  expressive  technicjuc: 
groups  (b)  and  (r),  as  endjodying  the  in- 
terpretive technique.  Group  (d)  may  be 
regarded  as  unavoidable  experimental 
errors.  It  would,  for  example,  be  iidni- 
man  not  to  reassure  a  subject  who  be- 
came too  disturbed  either  during  or 
after  the  experimental  therapy.  Ques- 
tions, too,  had  to  be  asked  when  the 
sid^jects'  responses  were  not  ( lear  trj  the 
experimenter. 

Table  XIII-A  gives  the  classification 
of  the  1 18  responses  of  the  experimenter 
in  the  five  expressive  interviews.  The 
totals  are:  20  lor  Group  (a);  278  for 
Group  (b);  17  for  Group  (r)  and  42  for 
Group  (d).  78  per  cent  of  the  responses 


ill  ilic  judgnu  III  (»i  ilii-  three  arbitrators 
were  tonterned  with  the  kind  ol  re- 
sponses associated  with  the  expressive 
te(hni(|ue,  and  (;idy  .j-H"^  with  the  in 
terpicti\c  ti-(hni(|ue.  //  is  untcworlhy 
that  In  no  instatur  did  the  judges  re- 
gfird  (tny  nf  the  rxfwriineuler's  (ntn- 
tnents  as  directly  ititerfnetiTe.  The  shilt- 
ing  between  1  lasses  (oinuiented  (jU 
aboNc.  iimsi  tlierefore  h.i\e  been  largely 
shills  lioni  one  (ategorv  to  another 
within    each    te(hni(|ue. 

This  supposition  is  streugthenecl 
when  the  group  totals  lor  die  inieipie- 
ti\e  technicpie  are  examined  in  1  able 
XII I-H.  This  le(hni(|ue.  it  will  bi-  ic- 
called,  (ondjined  e\pressi\e  and  inter- 
pretive uses  of  language.  Group  (b)  now 
drops  to  .42.9%,  and  the  interpretive 
comments  in  group  (c)  rise  to  35-5%. 

The  strikingly  significant  difference 
between  the  two  t\pes  of  therapy  is 
found  in  the  category  "experimenter  in- 
terjirets."  .\ccording  to  the  judges,  the 
experimenter  interpreted  zero  times  in 
the  expressive  intcrx  iews  and  30  times  in 
the  interpretive.  1  here  is  |)erfect  agree- 
ment on  this  most  important  issue.  The 
subject  was  invited  to  interj)ret  three 
times  as  often  and  the  possibilitv  of 
underlving  mechanisms  were  indicated 
three  times  as  often. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  win  the  general 
agrecnnent  of  the  judges  was  so  excellent. 
Since  this  agreement  is  so  good,  it  seems 
pointless  to  have  submitted  a  greater 
nuud)ei  ol  iiue!\iews  to  the  three  judges 
or  to  have-  submitted  the  interviews  to 
moic  than  thice  judges. 

The  *ex|)erimental  error*  group  (d)  by 
coincidence  worked  out  to  be  precisely 
the  same  in  the  groups  of  cases,  y'w. 
11.7%  of  the  total  number  of  responses 
in  both  instances.  Whatever  effects 
these    responses   may    have    had    f)n    the 
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outcome,  they  wcic-  liaiclly  likely  to  have 
been  ciiflerential. 

On  the  whole,  then,  ii  seems  sale  to 
draw  the  tonclusion  tluit  by  and  hnge, 
the  experimenter,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
three  judges,  did  achie\e  what  he  set  out 
to  do:  \  i/.,  in  the  one  group  of  inter- 
\iews  to  use  the  expressive  technique, 
and  in  tlic  other  group  to  use  the  inter- 
preti\e  technique  (as  defuied  in  Chapter 
II).  Moreover,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  success  of  the  subjects  in  recall- 
injr    the    critical    reaction    word    in    the 


third  set  ol  keywords  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  (ombined  use  of  the  expressive 
and  interpretive  methods;  and  the  fail- 
ure to  recall  the  critical  word  must  be 
ascribed  to  failure  to  use  interpretation 
in  addition  to  aiding  the  subject  to  ex- 
l)ress  liis  feelings.  Moreover,  there  is  rea- 
son to  l)elie\e  that  the  remarkal)le  chop 
in  reaction  time  on  keywords  III  in  the 
interpretive  cases  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  the  subject's  becoming  aware 
of  the  affective  experience  connected 
witli  tlie  traumatic  stimulus  word. 


Chain  K   \'I.  Ouamtaiim    .\\ai  ysis 


IT  IS  PROPOsKi)  in  this  chaptci  to  make  Each  intci\ic\\    took  liom   twenty  five 

a  brief  analysis  of  the  ten  interviews  to  twenty-nine  nnnutes  and  all  responses 

submitted    to    the    three    judges.    Theie  were    written    down    veriiatim,    so    that 

is  no  other  basis  for  this  selection  except  each  account  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 

convenience.  All  the  interviews  are  verv  what  was  said  in  each  interview.  The  ex- 


similar  in  character  so  that  the  analysis 
of  any  five  of  each  type  will  serve  to  il 
lustrate   what   happened    in    the    others 
of  the  same  type. 

First,  the  fue  expressive  interviews 
will  be  presented.  Each  interview  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  tech- 
niques employed  and  an  indication  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  observable  re- 
sidts.  At  the  beginning  of  each  interview 
is  given  the  three  analogous  words  ob- 
tained from  the  Jung  word-association 
test.  The  first  is  the  stimulus  word:  the 
second  the  reaction-word,  and  the  third 
the  faulty  reproduction  word.  The  re- 
sponses labelled  "¥."  are  the  experiment- 
er's responses  wliile  those  labelled  "S" 
are  the  responses  of  the  subject. 

Then  follows  the  five  interpretive  in- 
terviews. In  the  commentary,  the  points 
at  which  interpretations  were  made  by 
the  experimenter  are  indicated.  The  na- 
ture of  these  interpretations  is  analyzed 
in  the  general  discussion  that  follows  the 
{presentation  of  the  case  material. 

After  some  of  the  expressive  inter- 
views, there  was  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  unpleasantly  toned 
experience  that  presumably  caused  the 
disturbance  in  the  Jung  word-association 
test.  This  was  possible  after  interviews 
XI,  XVII  and  XXI,  and  in  each  in- 
stance, such  an  experience  came  to  light. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  reflection  and 
clarification  of  feeling  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  such  experiences  to  conscious- 
ness, nor  in  dissipating  the  evident  dis- 
turbance caused  by  them  in  the  learning 
experience. 


j)erimenter  knew  the  word  on  which  the 
failure  had  taken  place,  hui  did  not 
kncjw,  of  course,  what  had  caused  the 
tailure.  The  nature  of  the  experience, 
the  exact  details,  and  the  associative 
links  were  hidden  until  the  subjed  was 
in  a  j)osition  to  recall  them.  In  each  of 
the  interpretive  interviews  and  in  some 
ol  the  expressive  interviews,  both  the 
associative  disturbance  in  the  Jung  test 
and  the  memory  failure  in  the  learning 
experiment  could  be  demonstrated  to  be 
determined  by  some  experience  which 
the  subjec  I  had  good  reason  to  kee|)  out 
of  conscicjusness. 

A.    EXI'RESSIVE    INTERVIEWS 

Interviexv  J 

.\nalogou$  Kord!>:   iiabit,  (haiigc,  get   rid   of. 

Ei:  Now  please  give  me  the  first  key-words 
again. 

Si:  Green,  swim,  tree,  name,  tow  .  .  .  hm.  .  .  . 
That's  annoying  .  .  .  there  should  be  six. 
Tlie  first  one  is  "green":  the  second,  "swim"; 
the  third,  'tree'.  So  il  is  the  one  in  the 
fourth  column.  (Makes,  sounds  of  annoy- 
ance, appears  to  be  thinking  very  hard, 
ticks  ofl  on  fingers,  aj>i)arcntly  saying  the 
words  under  her  breath.)  It's  the  one  that 
has  'white'  in  it.  It's  anotlicr  color.  That 
sounds  clean.  No,  that's  not  the  word.  I 
mean  'white'  sounds  clean.  But  I  know- 
there  were  six  words.  Won't  you  read  them 
to  me  again?  Tliisis  sillv. 

Ea:  I'd  rather  you  recalled  hy  \ouiself.  Ihal 
woidd  be  more  satisfac tory,  woiddn't  il? 

S2:  I  suppose  so:  l)ut  '\\\  very  odd.  .\fter  we 
finished  the  first  one  1  said  it  over  quickly 
to  myself.  (Tausc)  Its  not  'give';  that's  in 
the  second  lot.  (l.cH)ks  very  annoyed  and 
makes  soiuids  of  frustration.) 

E_^:   You  are  annoyed  at  yourself. 
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S^:  So  would  \ou  l)f  il  \ou  n)ukln't  rciiuni 
l)er  sonietliing  you  wanted  to  do. 

E^:   (I  ,ui>;liing)  I  suppose  so;  everybody  does. 

S4:   It's  just  til. It   I  lau't  renu-niber  tliat  one 
word.  It's  irritating.  It  seems  to  be  just  on 
the    tip   ol    niv    tongue,    (.\pparently   goes 
o\er    words    silentU.    frowning    with    ion 
centration.^ 

E5:   You  are  tr\ing  liaiil. 

S5:  Don't  you  want  me  to?  (Irrital)Iv)  I  am 
trying  to  rememl)er  all  the  Avords  \ou  said 
and  then  see  ii.  by  deduction.  I  (ant  get 
the  word  I  ha\e  iorgotten. 

E6:  And  \ou  think  that  will  help  vou  to 
remember? 

SO:  If  vou  forget  something  you  try  to  rc- 
memijer  it  by  associating.  Green,  swim,  tree 
and  then  'white'  comes  up  next;  but  I 
think  that  was  in  the  second  list.  And  'give' 
is  in  the  second  one.  too.  That's  right,  isn't 
it? 

E7:   I  think  vou  should  decide  for  yourself. 

87:  I  see  you  want  me  to  work  it  out  myself. 

E8:  That  would  be  better.  You  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  you  recalled  it  yourself. 

58:  You  can't  read  me  the  list  again?  I  am 
supposed  to  remember  it  myself.  I  can  re- 
member the  second  list  \cry  Avcll.  It  is  long, 
ask,  book  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  white,  box, 
give.  No,  give,  box.  The  first  one  is  green, 
swim,  tree.  .  .  .  That's  where  I  get  stuck. 
(Makes  strciuious  efforts)  Was  it  'give'?  No, 
no.  (Irritably)  That  was  in  the  second  list. 
I  don't  think  it  was  a  noun.  Most  likely  it 
was  a  verb.  .  .  .  Walk.  talk.  .  .  .  Ah!  (groans) 
No,  I  can't.  .  .  . 

Eg:  You  feci  helpless. 

89:  \'es.  ...  I  can't  remember.  I  don't  know 
why  not.  ...  I  feel  very  frustrated.  It's 
verv  odd.  It's  as  if  I  knew  what  the  word 
is.  (Pause)  What  letter  does  it  start  with? 
Can  you  tell  me  or  is  that  not  in  the  book 
of  rules?  (Laughs)  What's  it  all  about?  Can 
you  tell  me  that?  No,  I  suppose  you  can't. 
Are  you  taking  all  this  down?  Can  you 
keep  up?  (Pause)  Is  this  what  you  want  me 
to  do?  No,  of  course  not.  You  want  me 
to  remember  the  word  I  have  forgotten. 

Eio:   Isn't  it  rather  what  you  want  to  do? 

Sio:  I  suppose  so.  I  would  give.  ...  I  would 
like  to  remember  what  the  word  was.  It 
wasn't  a  verb,  was  it? 

Eii:  Try  to  figure  it  out. 

Sii:   Perhaps  if  I  wait  it  will  just  come.  That 


ha[)pens   in  examinations  sometimes. 

!•  12:     That  may  be  hel|)fid. 

Si  a:  Perhaps  I'm  trying  100  hard.  (I'ause) 
Do/ens  of  words  seem  to  be  going  through 
my  head.  Oh,  was  it  'make'?  No,  it  wasn't. 
I  think  it  had  two  syllables.  (Sighs) 

1. 1;^:  You  seem  disappointed. 

Siij:  Yes,  I  thought  I  had  it.  I  am  sine  I  coidd 
rccogni/c  it  if  I  heard  it.  'Make'  might  be 
in  that  column,  is  it? 

I'.i.j:   You  still  want  me  to  help  \ou. 

S\.\:  I  Mant  you  lo  look  if  'make'  is  in  that 
(oliunn. 

Kifj:   You  dislike  the  feeling  of  luuertainty. 

Sir,:  Yes,  I  feel  inicomfortable  abciut  it  all. 
There  must  be  something  about  that  word. 
It's  uncanny.  I  mean  the  whole  thing  has 
an  uncanny  feeling.  That's  what  I  want  to 
get  rid  of— this  uncanny  feeling.  Won't  you 
have  a  look?  Il  will  take  only  a  moment  to 
lift  the  paper. 

Ei():   I  will  if  you  like. 

Si 6:  No,  I  suppose  you'd  better  not.  That 
woidd  be  breaking  the  rules. 

E17:  There  aren't  any  rules  really,  you  know. 
I  mean  we  may  have  made  the  rules  our- 
selves. 

Si 7:  Yes,  I  know  and  I  really  would  like  to 
remember  myself.  I  feel  it  .  .  .  'made'  might 
be  it.  M-a-d-e  .  .  .  Maid.  (Spells)  Which 
one  was  it?  You  couldn't  tell  by  sound. 

El 8:   Does  it  make  any  difference  U)  you? 

S18:  Well,  the  one  makes  you  think  of  dif- 
ferent things.  (Long  pause)  That  doesn't 
seem  to  lead  anywhere.  It  is  hopeless.  I  just 
can't  remember.  That  word  seems  to  be 
completely  blocked  off.  I  can  remember  th.e 
others  quite  clearly.  Even  if  I  remembered 
the  right  word,  I  wouldn't  be  sure  if  I  was 
right,  would  I?  What  are  you  looking  at 
that  watch  for?  Does  it  make  any  difference 
how  long  I  take  to  find  the  word? 

Eic):  Wc  still  have  abc)ut  five  minutes. 

Si 9;  Only  five  minutes.  I  am  feeling  rather 
stupid  aboiu  it.  1  mean  about  my  not  re- 
membering the  word. 

Eao:    I  suppose  one  does. 

Sao:  It  was  learning  the  second  set  of  key- 
words that  put  the  first  one  out  of  my 
mind.  You  gave  me  the  second  one  to  make 
me  forget  the  first  one. 

E21:  That  is  part  of  the  experiment. 

82 1:  Then  why  should  I  forget  only  one 
word?   Was   there   anything  special   about 
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that  word.'  h  tlial  ulial  you  call  icpifsMOiir 
Eas:   I  suppose  you  would. 
S22:   \Vhy  am  I  repressing  the  word? 
V.'2'y.   l>crha|is  you  would  like  lo  try  and  figure 

that  out  yourself. 
S23:   I  would  if  I  could  remember  the  word; 

but  I  can't  It  must  be  something  I  wanted 

to  get   rid  ol.    The   uoid   .  .   .   1   .   .  .   no.   I 

shall  ha\e  to  gi\e  up. 
E24:  Just  as  you  like. 
Su'.j:   Wiiat  do  we  do  next? 

A  nalysis 

Tlic  subject  bcj-ins  by  rci ailing  li\r 
of  the  six  words  accurately,  realizes  slu 
has  forgotten  one  word  and  tiies  to 
stimulate  herself  In  repealing  the  words 
again  and  again.  She  recalls  another 
worti,  'white'  in  the  fomth,  the  critical 
coltimn  and  says  that  while  soimds  clean. 
The  traumatic  word  is  'habit.'  Bad  lia- 
bils  are  often  regarded  as  dirty.  One 
may  assinne  that  the  inliibited  word  was 
very  close  to  becoming  conscious,  i.e. 
close  to  motility.  Feelings  of  annoyance 
and  irritation  appear.  A  little  later  she 
expresses  how  close  the  word  is  lo  motil- 
ity. "It  seems  to  be  just  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue."  (S4)  And  again  feelings  of  ir- 
ritation apjjcar.  This  tension  expresses 
itself  in  tr\ing  to  sav  all  tin-  words  in 
the  maze. 

The  experimenter's  comment,  ".\nd 
you  think  that  will  help  you  lo  remem- 
ber" (Efi)  seems  tcj  move  the  conflict 
slightlv  back  from  the  mcjlcjr  area,  and 
the  word  'white'  apjjears  again.  Since 
the  experimenter  makes  no  attemjjt  at 
interpretation  for  which  there  is  here 
an  obvious  opening,  the  sidjject  retinns 
to  repetition  and  says  the  second  list. 
1  he  word  'give'  also  rectus.  The  reac- 
tion word  lo  'habit'  was  'change'  and  it 
is  not  too  far-fetched  tcj  suggest  that 
what  is  intended  is  'give  up.'  And  again 
the  irritation  which  seems  to  characterize 
the  approach  of  the  affective  experience 
lo  consciousness  appears.  This  closeness 


to  motility  is  graphically  expressed.  "It's 
as  it  I  knew  what  the-  word  is."  (Scj)  Soon 
the  wold  "giM-  .  .  .■  fSio)  iccuis  but  is 
piomplK  inhibited,  in  ilu  words  "1 
think  it  had  two  s\llables"  (Si-)  the  vcrv 
■'motor-fonn  ol  the  inhibited  word  ap- 
peals in  (onsc  iousness,  bin  it  siil!  le- 
mains  inhibited.  I  lit  siibjtit  again 
nunes  liom  tlu  motor  expiessioii  ol  the 
word  into  the  association  aie-.i.  "  I  lure 
must  be  scjinething  about  the  woid.  It's 
uiuanny."  (Sii')  Iheii  the  signiluaiiee  ol 
the  woicl  'make'  that  had  come  uj>  in 
Si  2.  becomes  cleai  in  the  |nin,  "made- 
maid."  The  tiaumalic  stiimdus  wcjrd  was 
habit':  the-  sidjjee  t  is  an  adolescent.  Oik 
may  guess  with  a  good  deal  ol  con\iction 
at  what  the  habit  referred  to,  is.  .\gain 
the  subjed  is  close  lo  the  affective  ex- 
perience Inn  since  she  has  no  interpre- 
ti\e  heljj,  she  lalls  l)ac  k  into  mere  ver- 
balization about  time.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
interview,  the  subject  again  apjjroaches 
the  word  \ery  closely,  "it  must  be  sonic- 
thing  that  I  would  like-  to  get  rid  of." 
(Siii^)  Immediately  afterwards  she  gives 
up   the  attempt  with  obvious  relief. 

The  general  pattern  in  tlie  interview 
is  the  jjersistent  attempt  to  retail  the 
inhibited  word.  .\ny  approach  to  liiis 
word  and  to  the  affective  experience 
connected  with  it  biiiigs  ii|)  a  Innst  of 
irritation  and  a  return  to  \erf)alization 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  anxiety  and 
tension.  This  apj)roath  to  consciousness 
is  graphically  expressed  by  the  subject 
herself.  .Several  substitute  words  ol)vi- 
ously  ccjnnecled  with  the  original  stimu 
his  are  presented  bv  the  subjeei  wliiii. 
give,  make,  made,  maid. 

Inlei~L'iexc   MI 

Analogous   uokIs:   hahii,   tixxli,   foriniiii;. 

Ei:     Now    please    say     the     first     keywords 

again. 
Si:   ^\'oInan.  green,  cold,  walk.   .   .       I   (liink 
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I  Uaxc  lurguttcii  .sonic  ol  tlu'iu.  1  lu-ic  were 
inoic  of  thcin  than  that.  1  lli()ii};lii  ilurc 
was  another  color.  (Pause) 

V'j:  AVoiiId  von  like  to  trv  to  rcinenihci  liic 
words  you  liave  rornottin'- 

S2:  Yes.  (Flow  iiiiii;  a  Inl  and  e\  idently  (oii- 
eeiitrating) 

l"-^:  Von  seem  to  l)e  a  little  snrprised  that 
you  have  lor<;otten. 

S3:  Yes.  I  am  a  little^ — or  perhaps  a  lot.  I  can 
nsnallv  rememl)er  faces  and  names  very 
well.  Besides.  .  .  . 

1  1:  Yes 

Sj:    I  remember  quite  well  in  school. 

Er,:  And  now  you  feel  quite  annoyed  that 
you  h.ive  forgotten. 

S5:  Yes.  I  am.  I  shouldn't  have.  There  are 
onlv  six  wcn-ds.  There  was  woman,  green, 
cold,  walk.  .  .  .  No,  it  was  green  woman. 
I  noticed  that.  They  went  together.  Per- 
haps I  can  remember  now.  Green,  woman, 
cold.  walk.  Green  woman  and  cold  Avalk, 
seem  to  go  together.  Is  that  why  I've  for- 
gotten the  other  words? 

E6:  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

S6:  I  suppose  I  put  those  words  together  and 
in  this  way  they  make  sense.  That's  why  I 
remember  them.  And  I  couldn't  make 
sense  of  the  otlier  two. 

E7:  Did  you  do  that  while  you  were  learn- 
ing them? 

S7:  j^Laughing)  No,  I  just  thought  that  up 
now.  It  was  w'hen  I  said  them  now,  that 
green  woman  made  sense  and  cold  walk. 
...  A  noun  and  an  adjective. 

E8:  And  you  are  pleased  about  your 
discovery. 

S8:  Yes.  Green  woman  sounded  funny,  but 
it  doesn't  help  me  to  remember  the  other 
words.  Green.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  other  word  was 
also  a  color.  Blue — that's  it! 

Eg:  That's  fine. 

Sg:  That  still  leaves  one,  doesn't  it?  Blue 
what?  Green  woman,  cold  walk,  blue.  .  .  . 
Can  you  remember  what  they  were?  Blue 
is  right,  isn't  it? 

Eio:  You  aren't  sure  about  it. 

Sio:  Yes,  I  am.  I  know  it  is  blue  because 
they  were  two  colors  and  it  had  something 
to  do  with  cold.  Perhaps  cold,  blue,  walk. 
That's  good,  isn't  it?  Green,  woman,  blue, 
cold,  walk. 

En:  I  can't  remember.  We  can  look 
presently. 

S 1 1 :  Won't  you  look  now? 


El  2:  If  you  like.  Yes,  you  did  say  blue  to 
green. 

Si 2:  So,  I  have  got  five  words.  Now  I've  got 
to  rememl)cr  one  more.  Circen,  woman, 
blue,  cold,  walk.  Let  me  see.  ...  1  don't 
seem  to  be  ai)le  to  remember  the  other 
one.  Perhaps  it  doesn't  fit  in  with  the 
others  .  .  .  that's  why  1  can't  remember. 
(Pause)  Would  you  like  me  to  try  some 
more? 

El 3:  Just  as  you  like.  You  are  cjuite  free  to 
stop  if  you  want  to,  you  know. 

S13:  I  feel  as  if  I  shoidd  go  on.  You  might 
be  disappointed. 

E14:  You  feel  you  might  disappoint  me. 

S14:  Yes,  and  perhaps  I  would  be  dis- 
appointed too,  especially  after  remember- 
ing one  I  had  forgotten. 

E15:  That  was  pleasant,  wasn't  it? 

Si 5:  It's  funny  how  it  popped  into  my  head. 
I  thought  that  green  was  a  color  and  then 
blue  came  up  and  I  recognized  it  at  once. 
Why  doesn't  the  other  one  also  come? 

El 6:  You  were  quite  pleased  about  the  first 
one  and  a  bit  annoyed  about  tlie  other 
one. 

S16:  Yeah  .  .  .  that's  it.  Now  when  you  say 
that  I  feel  quite  annoyed  with  myself  for 
not  remembering.  (Pause)  Perhaps  if  I  re- 
main quiet  it  might  come  to  me. 

El 7:  Do  it  any  way  you  please. 

Si 7:  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  But  I  would 
really  like  to  remember  it  now. 

El 8:  You  are  curious  what  it  is. 

Si 8:  Yes,  I  want  to  be  able  to  sleep  but  I 
will  keep  on  puzzling  about  it.  Are  you 
going  to  tell  me  before  I  go? 

Eig:  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  now? 

Sig:  That  wouldn't  be  fair  would  it?  I  mean 
I  am  supposed  to  remember  by  myself. 

E20:  Try,  if  you  want  to. 

S20:  Well,  I  do.  It  was  fun  remembering 
blue.  Perhaps  if  I  can  change  the  words 
around  and  get  some  more  little  sentences 
.  .  .  woman,  green,  cold  woman,  walk  .  .  . 
blue,  cold,  woman,  walk  .  .  .  blue,  green, 
cold,  woman,  walk.  It  doesn't  make 
sense. 

E21:  It  doesn't,  does  it? 

S21:  Yes,  it's  no  good.  I'll  have  to  try  some- 
thing else.  (Sighs)  Does  everybody  find  it 
hard,  or  do  they  remember  the  other 
words  easily? 

E22:  Well,  some  do  and  some  don't. 

S22:  Do  they  sometimes  remember? 
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1123:  Sometimes. 

S23:  And  when  they  don't  remember,  do  you 

lielp   them   or  do   you   let   tlicm  stew   like 

me? 
K24:  If  they  ask  me  to  help  them.  1  do.  I'll 

tell  you  now  il  you  want  me  to. 
S24:  (Makes  a  gesture  ol  helplessness)  If  you 

would  only  say  that  you  wouldn't  help  me 

I  could  get  good  and  mad  at  you. 
E25:  Do  you  want.  .  .  .  Are  you  feeling.  .  .  . 
S25:  No,  I  am  really  mad  at  myself  for  not 

remembering   and   you   won't   give   me   a 

chance  to  get  mad  at  you. 
E26:  You  can,  if  you  like,  you  know. 
S26:   There  you  go  again.   Oh  well,   I   had 

I)etter   try   to  remember  or  to  recall   the 

word  or  you  will  be  getting  mad  at  me 

...  or  perhaps  you  wouldn't.  (Pause)  Can 

I  give  up?  I  really  can't  get  it. 
E27:  Just  as  you  like.  ...  If  you  feel  you 

really  want  to. 
S27:  All  right,  I  give  up.  What  was  the  word? 
E28:   Perhaps  you  would  like  to  wait  until 

we  have  finished. 
S28:   O.K.  It  doesn't  matter  really. 

Analysis 

This  subject  forgets  two  words  and  the 
first  part  of  the  interview  is  concerned 
with  the  recovery  of  the  non-traumatic 
word  'blue.'  No  particular  reason  for 
forgetting  this  word  appears  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  recovery  is  made 
possible  by  an  associative  process  operat- 
ing through  the  general  concept  color. 

The  attempt  to  recover  the  traumatic 
word  begins  with  S8.  It  remains  through- 
out a  persistent  endeavour  to  say  the 
inhibited  word  and  to  express  feelings 
of  disappointment  or  irritation.  These 
feelings  of  irritation  are  probably  closely 
connected  with  the  affective  condition 
underlying  the  word  'habit'  and  an  in- 
terpretive comment  by  the  experimenter, 
say  at  E25,  would  almost  certainly  have 
given  a  different  course  to  the  interview. 

Interview  XI 

Analogous  words:  ask,  question,  difficult. 

El:   Now  please  give  me  the  first  key- words 
again. 


.Si:  What?  The  first  one?  I  don't  think  1 
know  any  of  them.  You  ha\e  thoroughh 
confused  me  by  making  me  learn  the  sec- 
ond list.  (Sits  with  head  in  hand)  Oh  yes, 
one  word  was  'ridi'  .  .  .  lots  f)f  money  .  .  . 
(Laughs)  I  suppose  we  all  wish  we  had  lots 
of  money.  That's  why  I  remember  that; 
l)ut  the  whole  thing  is  silly  like  all  your 
psychology.  (Laughs  again  rathrr  nervous- 

E2:  You  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  silly. 

S2:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you  are 
after  something.  (Pause)  I  hat  brings  up 
'make.'  That  was  the  first  word,  I  think. 

E3:  You  are  not  sure. 

S3:  Yes,  it  was  the  first  word  and  the  next 
one  was  'go.'  Two  verbs  .  .  .  make,  go, 
rich.  .  .  .  There  is  something  about  Tinger.' 
Bake  .  .  .  (Pause)  No,  that  was  in  the 
second  lot  of  keywords.  Something  seems 
to  block  me  after  the  first  word  'rich.'  I 
keep  on  thinking  about  rich  and  money. 
(Pause)  The  last  word  was  'clean,'  wasn't 
it?  Yes,  and  the  one  before  it  was  'beat.' 
That's  pretty  good,  isn't  it? 

E4:  You  feel  pleased  at  recalling.  .  .  . 

S4:  Yes,  it  is  easy  if  you  give  your  mind  to  it. 
(Pause)  Is  there  any  more  to  it?  I  have 
recalled  all  the  words.  Do  you  want  me  to 
say  the  second  list?  It  was  bake  .  .  .  some- 
thing about  carrot,  finger,  child,  bed,  bake. 
.  .  .  That's  all  six.  .  .  .  Six?  Have  I  for- 
gotten one  in  the  first  set?  Rich,  go,  make, 
beat.  .  .  (Pause)  Clean.  Ihat's  five.  There 
should  be  another  word.  I  seem  to  have 
forgotten  one.  That  is,  if  there  were  six 
words  in  the  first  set  too.  Perhaps  tliere 
wasn't.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
though,  because  I  had  a  feeling  that  they 
went  two  and  two.  You  know,  like  in 
music — two  times.  One  of  the  words  was 
'beat,'  wasn't  it?  Child  .  .  .  was  the  word 
'child'?  It  seems  to  have  something  to  do 
with  child.  Beat  a  child.  It  may  be  'child.' 
(Pause) 

E5:  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  .\re  you 
certain? 

Sr,:  No,  I  can't  recall  you  repeating  tlie  word 
'child.'  I  get  a  sort  of  echo  of  the  other 
words  in  your  voice;  but  the  word  'child' 
doesn't  seem  to  do  that. 

E6:  You  seem  to  hear  the  words  in  my  voice. 

S6:  Yes  and  I  can't  get  the  other  word  that 
way.  I  am  wondering  what  it  could  be.  It 
can't    have    anything    to    do    with    child. 
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otherwise   I   would  iiiiKinher  it  now. 
E":  Vou   icil  it  (locMi't  Ii;i\c'  nnytliing  to  do 

with  the  world  'eliild." 
S7:    No.   beeause  the   word     Ijeat"   eonies   ii|) 
with    the    word    'ihikL'     I  lie    other    word 
seems  to  be  gone  eonipletely. 
E8:  Yon  feel  it  is  gone. 

S8:    Yes.    (Pause)    It's   pretty   annoving   when 

yon  ean't  remember  something. 
El):  Yon"re  annoyed. 

.S9:    Yes.    (Pause)    It's    pretty   elusive.   When 
e\er  I  stop  trying  I  seem  to  have  the  word 
and    tlien     it    slips    away    again.    (Thinks 
hard) 

Eio:  You  are  trying. 

Sio:  Yes.  I  am  very  cinions  why  I  should 
have  forgotten  the  word.  I  am  trying  to 
think  of  what  things  may  be  connected 
with  the  word:  but  that's  hopeless  because 
I  don't  know  what  the  word  is.  It's  like 
ir\ing  to  find  the  answer  to  a  C|uestion  yon 
don't  know. 

Ell.  You  are  baffled. 

Sii:  Yes,  and  so  would  you  be  in  the  cirtiuii- 
stances. 

El 2:  Hm.  .  .  .  You  feel  I  have  an  advantage 
over  you. 

S12:  I  .  .  .  \\'ell  ...  I  suppose  it  is  part  of 
the  experiment  but  you  do  know  the 
answer.  Perhaps  there  might  be  something 
like  telepathv.  (Laughs)  There  are  people 
who  might  be  able  to  read  your  mind. 

E13:  You  feel  you  would  like  to  read  my 
mind. 

Sii}:  Now  that  you  say  it,  I  would  like  you  to 
tell  me:  but  that  would  spoil  the  experi- 
ment. 

E14:  You  think  it  is  part  of  the  experiment 
that  I  shouldn't  tell  you. 

S14:  Yes,  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it.  The  real  point  is  why  I  have  for- 
gotten the  word. 

E15:  You  want  to  know  why  you  have  for- 
gotten the  word. 

S15:  Yes,  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any 
way  of  finding  out.  It's  irritating  to  know 
you  can't  control  yourself  or  your  mind. 

E16:  You  are  annoyed  with  yourself  for 
forgetting. 

Si 6:  Particularly  as  I  have  remembered  the 
other  words.  Make,  go,  clean,  beat,  child. 
.  .  .  No,  rich.  The  other  word  has  escaped 
me  completely.  I  don't  think  I  can  recall 
it  now. 

El 7:  You  feel  it  has  gone  completely. 


Si;:    \  IS.    1    don't    think    1    i;ni   get   it.    When 

1    think    ol    'l)eat'    1    get    '{hild'    and    mi    I 

know  that  is  not  the  word. 
I'lS:    \'ou    ;ire    sure    that     (hild'    is    not    the 

word. 
Si 8:  Yes,  and  the  other  is  gone  completely. 

1   can't   rememl)er   it   at   all.   Do   vou   want 

me  to  go  on  trying? 
Ei():   That  is  as  you  please. 
Si 9:   Oh  well,  what  do  we  do  next? 
Eiio:    Shall   we  go  on   to   the   next  pail? 
S20:  Yes. 

Analysis 

This  subject  had  a  clistm  bailee  index 
of  71.  He  remembers  only  one  word 
'rieh'  to  begin  with,  but  ilie  otlier  words 
soon  appear  and  in  .S^^  he  has  remem- 
bered all  the  words  except  the  trainiiatic 
word.  At  first  he  is  satished  with  these 
five:  then  he  recalls  that  there  were  six 
words  altogether.  Ihe  word  'child'  is 
substitnted  lor  the  traumatic  word  with 
which  is  associated  the  word  'beat.'  He 
attempts  to  associate  but  soon  returns  to 
mere  verbalization.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  interview,  he  begins  to  repeat  the 
words  he  has  remembered  and  the  word 
'child'  appears  again.  Finally  he  simply 
refuses  to  continue. 

Inquiry  after  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  subject  had  a  very  unpleasant 
experience  with  his  father  about  asking 
for  money.  He  has  even  today  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  asking  any  questions 
and  particular  difficulty  in  asking  for 
paid   work   or  payment. 

With  this  information  the  references 
to  'money,'  and  'child'  in  the  interview 
become  very  meaningful.  These  were 
obvious  points  at  which  to  begin  inter- 
pretation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
formation given  above  was  the  direct 
result  of  making  an  interpretive  com- 
ment about  'child'  and  'beat.'  The  sub- 
ject apparently  has  remained  phobic 
about  asking  ever  since  this  early  experi- 
ence. 
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Analoi^oii.s  words:  wife,  bride,  girl. 

El:  Now  please  say  the  first  set  of  keywords 
again. 

Si:  New,  told  .  .  .  frog,  Icjiig,  light.  The  last 
one  doesn't  seem  to  be  right  .  .  .  streaming 
light.  .  .  .  Oh,  lamp.  Lamp,  wasn't  it?  New, 
cold,  lamp,  frog,  long.  That's  five,  isn't  it? 
(Pause)  I'm  quite  curious  about  whidi 
word  I've  left  out. 

E2:   You  feel  curious  about   the  word. 

S2:  Yes. 

E3:  Are  you  disturbed  about  it? 

S3:  Oh,  not  mu(h.  Just  a  vague  kind  f)l 
curiosity.  Like  a  name  you  have  forgotten. 
It  is  teasing. 

E4:  You  would  like  to  recall  it. 

S4:  (Laughs)  Yes.  .  .  .  (Laughs  again)  Yes.  I 
suppose  I  am  really  very  curious.  Perhaps 
if  I  repeated  them.  .  .  .  (Pause) 

E5:   You  feel   that  would  help  you. 

S5:  Yes.  What  was  the  first  word?  .  .  .  "New? 
No,  I  don't  think  that  came  first.  I  tliiiik 
it  started  with  'cold.'  'Cold.'  then  'lamp,' 
was  it?  Cold,  lamp,  new,  frog.  long.  That 
leaves  one  to  go.  (Pause)  'Iricndly'  and 
'street'  were  in  the  second  one.  (Laughs)  I 
am  all  mixed  up  with  the  second  and  first 
one. 

E6:  The  second  list  has  confused  you. 

S6:  Yes,  that's  it.  (Laughing)  I  am  all  mixed 
up.  Five.  .  .  .  There  were  six.  Triendly' 
or  'street'  might  be  one  of  them. 

E7:  You  feel  uncertain. 

S7:  ^'es,  it's  all  very  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  feeling  of  uncertainty  is  rather  un- 
pleasant. No  security  .  .  .  (piite  insecure. 
Yes,  like  being  in  the  dark.  Feeling 
around,  sort  of  helpless. 

E8:  You  feel  helpless  and  insecure. 

S8:  I  guess  .so.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  on 
to.  I  am  sure  I  would  recogni/e  the  word 
if  you  said  the  list  to  me  again. 

Eg:  You  want  me  to  help  you. 

Sg:  Yes,  that's  it,  I  suppose.  (Pause)  I  would 
recognize  the  word  if  you  gave  me  another 
opportunity. 

Eio:  You  do  want  help. 

Sio:  I  guess  so  but  I  suppose  you  want  me 
to  remember  the  word  by  myself. 

El  I :  Is  that  what  you  want? 

Sii:  It  would  be  more  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
Would  give  one  a  stronger  ego-feeling. 


l.iu:  There  would  be  more  satisfaction  if  vou 
rciollected  it  yciurself. 

S12:  I  here  always  is.  in  doing  something 
yourself.  (Pause)  1  should  assume  that  the 
word  was  in  the  association  list.  (Pause) 
Hut  that  doesn't  seem  to  work  out.  .  .  . 
I  here  were  cold,  new.  lamp.  frog.  long. 
That's  five,  anyway. 

F13:  That  gives  y(»u  somr  s.nist.M  iion.  re- 
membering five. 

Si^j:  Yes,  there  is  a  gcxxl  deal  of  satisfaction. 
That  makes  the  last  word  very  frustrating. 
(Tries  hard)  Let  me  sec.  I  am  .ilmost  sure 
it  was  the  word  in  the  foiiiih  pl.nc.  I  h.it 
would  be  cold.  lamp.  new.  .  .  .  Mjmcthing, 
Irog.  long. 

E14:  ^'ou  think  it  is  the  word  in  the  fourth 
place. 

.S14:  \'es.  that's  where  the  blank  space  .seems 
to  be  (Pause)  Is  it  'money'?  I  am  not  sure 
whether  you  repeated  'monev'  or  whether 
it  was  one  ol  the  words.  I  hat  would  gi\e 
me  (old,  lamp,  new,  money.  fn»g.  long. 

Kir,:    That  satisfies  you. 

.Si 5:  No.  it  doesn't  because  I'm  not  sure  of 
the  word  'money.'  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
about  it.  I  don't  think  it  is  right. 

El 6:  You  feel  you  ha\e  put  it  in  the  place 
of  the  right  word. 

Si 6:  Yes,  that's  it.  Perhaps  because  I  like 
money. 

F17:  ^'ou  like  money. 

S17:  Yes,  one  can  accumulate  it.  Right  now 
that  seems  important  to  nie.  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  security.  (Laughs)  Talking 
about  monev  makes  me  sure  it  isn't 
'money.'  .So  I  still  h:<\r  u>  fnul  oiw  word. 
That's  my  goal. 

E18:  You  feel  determined  to  recover  it. 

Si 8:  Yes,  I  am  verv  curious  now. 

Eig:  .\nd  you  feel  frustrated. 

Sig:  Oh,  a  little.  It  is  intellectual  rather 
than  emc»tional.  I'm  wondering  win  I  have 
forgotten  th.it  one  word.  I  cant  figure  it 
out.  I  can't  cpiite  see  how  I  am  to  go 
about  it. 

F20:  You  ha\e  no  plans. 

Sao:  I  don't  see  how  ...  I  don  1  mi  atjy 
plan.  RejK-ating  the  words  I  ha\e  seems 
to  be  no  gCKxl.  It's  annoying.  1  know 
eleven  c)f  the  twelve  words.  I  really  thought 
I  had  it  when  I  had  'monev.'  I  am  not  so 
inuch  confused  now.  It's  just  that  I  have 
blocked  on  that  one  word  .ind  I  don't 
know  win. 
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E21 :  Vou  arc  pii/zlctl. 

E21:  X'crv  nuith  so.  How  did  you  make  nie 
forget  tliat  one  woiil? 

E22:  You  feel  that  I  am  responsible. 

S22:  No.  1  suppose  it  is  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  The  word  in  the  fourth  place 
would  be   the  hardest  to  remember. 

E23:  Vou  feel  that  the  experiment  is  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  you  should 
forget  that  one  word. 

Si2-y.  Yes. 

E2.}:  A  kind  of  experimental  trick. 

S24:  Yes,  or  perhaps,  no.  ,\ny  one  of  the 
inside  words  would  be  hard  to  remember; 
and  then  I  remember  the  last  set  of  words 
even  after  repeating  the  first  set  and  doing 
a  lot  of  talking.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  (Pause) 
Nl^onev,  perhaps  that  will  give  me  the 
clue.  (Thinks  a  while)  No,  I  don't  see  it. 
I  don't  think  that  I  shall  remember  it.  Is 
that  all? 

E25:  No,  there  is  the  second  part  of  the  ex- 
periment. Would  you  like  to  go  on  to  it 
or  would  you  like  some  more  time? 

S25:  I  don't  think  it  will  do  any  good. 

E26:  You  feel  that  your  memory  has  com- 
pletely failed  you. 

S26:  Yes,  I  just  can't  get  it. 

E27:  All  right,  let's  go  on  to  the  second  part 
of  the  experiment. 

A  nalysis 

The  subject  recalls  all  the  non-trauma- 
tic words  immediately.  He  expresses  his 
curiosity  about  the  missing  word  and 
then  begins  repeating  the  words  he  has 
recalled  (S5).  'Friendly'  and  'street'  ap- 
pear as  substitutes  and  then  the  subject 
expresses  a  generalized  feeling  of  insecur- 
ity that  seems  to  go  beyond  the  actual 
situation.  A  fresh  attempt  to  recaptme 
the  missing  word  by  repeating  the  re- 
membered words  (S12,  S13,  S14)  brings 
up  the  substitute  'money.'  The  experi- 
menter's comment  (E14)  was  intended  as 
a  clarification  of  feeling  but  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  it  contains  an 
element  of  interpretaticm.  The  result 
(S13  et  seq.)  is  a  substitution  of  associa- 
tive activity  for  motor  activity  and  cer- 
tain connections  are  made  between  se- 


curity and  money.  Receiving  no  fmthcr 
interpretive  aid,  the  subject  soon  reverts 
to  motor  activity— mere  verbalization 
and  then  concludes  the  interview. 

Ihere  was  an  opportimity  after  this 
experiment  to  attempt  to  recover  the 
word  by  a  little  incjuiry.  Starting  from 
the  word  'money,'  it  soon  aj)peared  that 
the  subject  had  cpiite  strong  feelings 
about  it  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  re- 
sent sharing  money  with  anybody  else. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
was  not  eager  to  marry.  These  was  a 
general  difficulty  about  inter-personal  re- 
lationships. He  disliked  very  much  get- 
ting involved  with  other  people  and  with 
women  in  particular.  A  marriage  seemed 
to  him  unnecessary  because  he  could  get 
what  he  wanted  without  committing 
himself.  During  this  conversation,  the 
subject  recovered  the  word  'wife'  and  a 
little  later  the  stimulus  word  'bride."  It 
is  noteworthy  that  he  misheard  the  word 
'marry.'  (:#:6o  of  the  word  association 
list.)  On  the  second  repetition  when  he 
got  the  word  correctly,  the  association 
time  was  a  good  deal  longer  than  usual. 
His  response  then  was  'wife.'  Evidently, 
either  of  the  two  substitute  words— 
'friendly'  or  'money'— or  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  would  have  been  suitable 
points  at  which  to  interpret. 

Intervieiv  XXI 

Analogous  words:  choice,  any,  material. 

El:   Now  please  give  me  the  first  keywords 

again. 
Si:    (Lauglrs)   Wait   a    minute.    (Pause)    One 

was  'habit.'  'Bake'  was  the  first  word  in  the 

second   set.    (Pause)   Seems   I've   forgotten 

the  rest.  .  .  . 
E2:  You  feel  the  rest  is  quite  gone. 
S2:   Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  knew  them  a  mo 

ment  ago.  I  should  be  able  to  recall  them 

if  I  tried. 
E3:   You  feel  you   should  knoAv  them. 
S3:  Yes;  the  words  can't  be  completely  gone. 

I  remember  two  more  now.  (Pause) 
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F.4:  What  are  tliey? 

S4:  Oh,  'go'  and  'book.' 

E5:  You  feel  satisfied  that  you  have  recalled 
three. 

S5:  Yes,  I  am  pretty  pleased  I)iit  I  can't  get 
the  others.  I  seem  to  be  (juitc  blocked  on 
them. 

E6:  You  feel  a  little  frustrated. 

S6:  Yes,  a  little.  I  am  annoyed  because  I 
have  always  prided  myself  in  intellectual 
matters.  Of  course,  this  isn't  very  im- 
portant. 

E7:  You  are  a  little  annoyed,  but  you  don't 
regard  this  as  very  important. 

S7:  That's  right  .  .  .  there  was  go,  book, 
habit.  I  don't  think  I  can  get  them. 
(Pause)  Oh,  there  was  a  color  in  both  of 
them.  That's  it,  there  was  'green'  in  the 
first  and  'yellow'  in  the  second.  And  then 
there  was  a  word  which  I  forget.  Perhaps 
it  was  ...  I  forgot  it  now.  .  .  .  When  I  was 
looking  at  you  writing.  .  .  .  Yes,  'ink.' 
That's  it.  That's  fine,  isn't  it? 

E8:  Hm  .  . .  hm. 

S8:  Green,  ink,  habit,  go,  hand.  .  .  . 

Eg:  You  are  satisfied. 

Sg:  Yes.  .  .  .  No.  There  were  six  altogether 
in  the  ...  So  there  must  still  be  one 
more.  (Makes  sounds  of  exasperation — 
says  words  silently  and  pauses)  Green,  ink, 
habit,  go,  book  .  .  .  (more  sounds  of 
exasperation) 

Eio:  You  are  feeling  exasperated. 

Sio:  Yes,  I  am  irritated.  It  is  unfair.  I  had 
not  thought  that  you  would  ask  me  the  first 
set  again.  That  was  finished,  I  thought. 

Eii:  So  you  are  feeling  irritated  with  me. 

Sii:  Yes,  but  I  can't  say  it  is  very  intense. 
Like  being  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak. 

El 2:  I've  put  you  on  the  spot. 

Si 2:  Yeah,  I  suppose  that's  about  it.  I  sup- 
pose that  gives  mc  a  little  negative  feeling 
towards  you. 

El 3:  You  are  angry  with  me. 

Si 3:  Well,  I  suppose  yes  and  no.  I  realize 
this  is  only  an  experiment  and  that  my 
forgetting  the  woni  is  part  of  the  experi- 
ment. Nevertheless.  .  .  . 

E14:  You  feel  a  little  put  upon. 

S14:  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  .  .  .  Still  that's  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  try  to  remember 
the  word  at  any  rate.  I've  got  five. 

El 5:  That  gives  you  some  satisfaction. 

S15:  Yes,  but  that  only  makes  my  forgetting 
the  one  word  I  have  forgotten  more  irritat- 


ing. (Pause)  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  go 
about  getting  it  back. 

E16:  You  haven't  any  plan  and  feel  helpless. 

S16:  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  about  it.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  about  the  word 
itself.  They  seemed  all  very  ordinary  even 
when  you  read  tiic  word  list. 

E17:  You  feel  it's  just  good  plain  forgetting. 

S17:  Yes,  the  second  set  put  the  first  one  out 
of  my  mind  and  that  one  word  now  seems 
to  be  completely  gone:  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  chance  of  recalling  it. 

E18:  You  feel  you've  forgotten  it  completely. 

Si 8:  Well,  I  don't  seem  to  be  recalling  it  and 
I  don't  seem  to  have  any  way  of  getting  it 
back.  (Pause)  I  can  only  remember  the 
ones  I  have  already  said.  .  .  .  Ah,  well 
.  .  .  I'll  go  on  trying  if  you  want  me  to. 

Eig:  It's  what  you  want  to  do. 

Sig:  Well.  ...  I  don't  think  I  am  very 
interested  in  getting  it  back. 

E20:  You  are  free  to  stop  any  time  you 
please. 

S20:  Is  that  all? 

E21:  Well,  there  is  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment.  Would  you  like  to  go  on? 

S21:  Sure. 

Analysis 

The  subject  conmieiices  with  one  word 
and  recovers  all  the  nontraumatic  words 
by  S8;  and  then  begins  the  familiar  auto- 
stimulation  by  repetition.  A  good  deal  of 
mere  verbalization  follows  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  irritation.  In  Si 6  he  says  that 
he  feels  the  words  are  without  impor- 
tance. This  was  the  obvious  point  for 
starting  interpretation.*  Here  the  reflec- 
tion of  feeling  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  experiment. 

Subsequent  enquiry  showed  that  the 
subject  was  very  much  concerned  about 
a  matter  of  \ocational  choice.  This 
choice  was  between  music  and  his  pres- 
ent career.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
give  up  music  and  jjrofesses  to  be  satis- 
fied. One  may,  in  view  of  what  hajipcned 
in  the  experiment,  doubt  whether  the 
conflict  is  in  fact  resolved. 

•  Cf.  XIV  E8,  where  in  a  similar  situation  an 
interpretive  response  brought   the  sohilion. 
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IiiU'n'icii'  II 

Analoijous  \vords:  nasty,  messy,  mean. 

El:  No'.v  please  repeat  the  first  set  ol  kcy- 
^v'ords. 

Si:  (Confidently)  Green,  make,  ask.  paper, 
sad.  (A  ixuisc  followed  with  the  experi- 
menter looking  encpiiringly  at  the  sub- 
ject.) Wait  a  minute,  there  weie  six  and  1 
li.ive  said  only  five,  lluits  silly.  Of  conrse 
there  were  six.  1  should  be  able  to  remem- 
ber the  sixth  one.  Let  me  see.  Green, 
make,  ask,  sad.  paper.  No,  that's  wrong. 
Paper  comes  before  sad.  That's  right, 
isn't  it? 

E2:  Vou  want  me  to  help  you. 

S2:  If  you  would  only  tell  me  tiiat,  then  I 
would  perhaps  remember  the  missing 
word.  (Pause)  It's  annoying.  .  .  .  It's  funny. 
...  1  know  it  was  in  the  fourth  plate, 
wasn't  it? 

E3:  Try  to  work  it  out  by  yourself,  by  .  .  . 

.Ss:  I  sec  vou  want  me  to  recall  the  word  by 
myself. 

E4:  That  would  be  more  satisfying,  wouldn't 

it? 
S4:  Sure.  I  mean  it  is  always  nice  to  solve  a 
little  problem.  It's  quite  an  easy  job  re- 
membering six  words  after  you've  said  them 
over  several  times.  (Moves  in  the  chair  and 
gives  vent  to  little  sounds  of  annoyance  .  .  . 
a  considerable  pause) 
E5:  You  are  quite  annoyed  with  yourself. 

S5:  Yes,  I  am.  Why  should  I  be  so  stupid.  .  .  . 
Green,  make,  ask,  blank,  paper,  sad.  .  .  . 
Sad,  paper,  blank,  ask.  Oh.  that  will  be  no 
use.  (Tries  again,  counting  on  fingers  and 
apparently  saying  the  words  silently. 
Makes  more  exclamations  of  annoyance.) 
Is  it  bread?  No,  it  isn't.  That's  in  the  sec- 
ond lot.  ...  Is  it  bread? 

E6:  We  agreed  that  it  woidd  perhaps  be 
better  if  you  tried  to  remember  it  yourself. 

S6:  I  am  too  annoyed  to  think  clearly.  All 
sorts  of  words  pop  up  into  my  mind.  Is  it 
all  right  if  I  say  them? 

E7:  You  are  free  to  go  about  it  in  any  way 
you  please. 

S7:  Well,  the  last  set  was  water,  long,  try, 
bread  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  bird,  wasn't  it? 

E8:  You  do  want  help,  don't  you? 

S8:  (Laughs  heartily)  Yes,  I'm  all  mixed  up. 
If  I  could  get  certainty  on  the  last  list,  it 
might  help  me  to  remember. 


El):  \ou  feel  contused. 

S9:    (Laughs)    Yes,    all    mixed    up    and    dis- 

turbed.  It's  funny  that  I  can  remember  the 

last    list   and   not    the   first  one.   Only   one 

word  in  the  first  one:  blank,  blank,  blank. 

That's  no  good.  I  shall  have  to  give  uj). 

Ei(i:    You    arc    (piite    free    to    do    that,    you 

know. 
Sio:    That's    a    relief.    You    think    me    very 
stupid,   don't   you?    (Laughs)    1    suppose   1 
am,  really.   1  should  be  able  to  recall  the 
word.  It  is  most  exasperating.  1  feel  quite 
angry  with  you,  sitting  there  so  smug  and 
self  satisfied.  Coidd  you  do  it?  I  mean  have 
you    tried    it   on    yourself?    (Laughs   when 
she  sees  the  experimenter  smiling.)  Oh,  is 
the   word    'green'?    Ihat   doesn't   seem   to 
ring  quit  true.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  'green.' 
I    went   overseas  once   and   got   very   sea- 
sick. .  .  .  Turned  green.  .  .  .  (Pause) 
Ell:    Perhaps  there   is  something  about  the 
word  itself.  .  .  .  You  may  have  had  some 
experience,  or  something  like  that.  .  .  . 
Sii:    I  often   used   to  feel  sick  when   I  got 
angry.    I    did    a    moment    ago.    Just    the 
faintest  feeling  in  my  stomach  when  I  felt 
a  bit  angry  with  you.   I  was  very  seasick 
when  I  went  to  Europe.  Turned  very  pasty 
and    green.    ...    I    was    all    alone — the 
youngest     in     a    swimming    team.     Pasty. 
(Pause) 
El 2:    You    say   you   feel    a    little    nauseated 

when  you  are  angry. 
Si 2:  Yes,  whenever  my  sister  and  I  quarrelled 
and  I  got  very  angry  I  was  nauseated. 
Once  I  even  got  sick  and  vomited.  I  didn't 
like  the  mess.  This  is  not  so  bad  nowadays. 
Only  when  I  try  to  hold  my  irritation  back 
then  I  get  it.  I  always  thought  my  sister 
was  stronger  than  I  am.  We  used  to  have 
real  fights  sometimes.  (Laughs)  I  don't  feel 
so  confused  any  more.  Do  you  think  the 
blank  blank  word— (Laughs)  I  can't  re- 
member it  yet.  Can  it  have  something  to 
do  with  my  quarrelling  with  my  sister?  My 
father  liked  her  very  much  more  than  he 
did  me.  (Pause) 
El 3:    Maybe.    And    perhaps   it   is   connected 

with  some  more  recent  experience. 
Si 3:  You  mean  with  my  husband.  .  .  -  Oh, 
that  just  slipped  out.  (Laughs)  Now  I  have 
said  that,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  we  had 
a  quarrel  the  other  day— a  rather  bitter 
one.  (Pause)  I  still  think  he  was  very  mean. 
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(With  sonic  viiulictivcness)  When  pcopk 
get  nasty  hke  that  I  get  \eiy  angry.  1 
mean  nasty.  ()|  course,  that  is  the  word. 
"Nasty."  Well,  I  never.  Hou  do  \.)i,  likf 
that!  Do  von  really  think  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  niv  (|uarrel  uith  iiiv  hus 
band?  It  is  very  hninv. 
E14:  I  would  now  like  to  go  on  to  i!h-  second 
part  ol  the  e\perinunt. 

Analysis 

The  first  pan  ol  tlu  iiiicivicw  lojlows 
the  j)attcni  already  seen  in  the  ixpus 
sivc  interviews.  Tlu-  peniiissivciicss  ol 
the  experimenter  s  response  (Eio)  assists 
tlie  subject  to  express  a  good  deal  of  emo- 
tion. Then  the  substitute  word  'green' 
appears.  The  experimenter  resjjonds  by 
making  an  interpretive  connnent  (Kii). 
The  result  is  a  personal  leministente. 
The  experimenter  continues  to  interpret 
(12).  The  outcome  is  another  reminis- 
cence. A  fiuther  interpretive  remark  in 
E13  connects  the  affective  situation  uitii 
the  present  and  brings  the  solution. 

Interviexu   VI 

Analogous  words:  naughty,  bad,  child. 

Kl:  Now  please  say  the  first  set  ol  keywoicK 
again. 

Si:  Ship.  pond.  l)ring,  silly,  yellow.  .  .  .  bel- 
low. J  here's  one  more  in  there.  (Concen- 
trates, frowns,  apparently  goes  over  words 
'sotto  voce'.)  Of  course,  it's  quite  simple  lo 
forget  a  word.  Nothing  legistered  .  .  . 
more  like  a  color  .  .  .  silly.  'Silly'  was  the 
last  word.  (Pause)  No,  I  can't  recall  it. 
Ship,  pond,  l»ring,  yellow,  sillv.  That's  fi\c- 
and  there  shoidd  i)e  another  one.  (Pause) 
It's  no  good.  1  can't  rememher. 

K2:  Would  you  like  to  go  on  trying. 

S2:  Sure,  sure,  anything  to  please  you. 

Ei}:  Shouldn't  yon  tr\  to  j)lease  youiM-ll 
rather. 

S3:  Yeah,  I  would  like  to  recall  thai  woid, 
(Pause)  Was  it  in  the  same  set  as  stork 
(stalk)?  (Pause)  .No.  that  was  in  the  second 
lot  and  ■angr\  came  in  there  too  and 
'angry'  and  liiendly,"  "carry,'  "jump.' 
'hook.'  I  remember  these  very  well. 

E4:  .Mm  .  .  .  hm. 


S.j:  So  iIuh's  only  tlu-  one  woid  in  the  liisi 
SI  t.  I  h.ii  one  word  didn't  seem  Co  register 
Vonng.  .  .  .  No.  it  cant  be  'voung.'  It 
eouldn't  be  book?  Ihc  woid  book' 
seems  to  be  connected  witfj  fairy  tales — the 
slork.  you  kn<iw.  Sail,  fiv,  ship,  go;  tlic 
woid  was  right  after  ship.'  wasn't  it?  Su. 
it  couldn't  be:  it  was  "jxind'  after  'ship.' 
(Pause)  I  seem  to  be  thinking  ol  the  word 
'stork.'  That  ijiings  up  l>abi«s  and  fairy 
tales.  IK,  young,  cany.  Its  all  a  trick  lo 
put  <»ll  chilchen  when  i\h-\  ask  ipiestions 
about  a  delicate  subject. 

1".;-,:  ^'ou  don't  b<li(\c  die  stoi\  .ibout  the 
stoik.  do  y»u? 

S5:  (Indignantly)  I  should  ilunk  not.  .My 
father  is  a  salesman,  .\mong  other  things 
he  sells  cribs  and  high  chairs  for  (hildren. 
The  other  day  I  heard  him  talking  alxiut 
.  .  .  telling  a  little  girl  about  her  new 
sister.  He  said  they  had  set  a  tiap  for  the 
stork. 

E6:  Perhajjs  youi  lather  had  told  \ou  the 
story  about  the  stork  when  vou  were 
young. 

S(j:  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  so.  I  hc\  al- 
ways tell  it  to  thildien  to  keep  them  Irom 
asking  cjuestions — sort  of  inevitable  cpies 
lions  about  where  they  come  frcim.  Nowa- 
days children  don't  sccni  to  believe  it  so 
nuieh  any  more, 

F.7:   Vou  agree  that  (hildren  should   not   be 

told, 

S7:  I  h.i\eiit  thought  .il)ont  it.  Peihaps 
knowledge  about  sex  should  be  kept  until 
they  are  older.  Was  the  word  "angry"? 
(Pau.se)  No.  I  don't  think  so.  That  came  in 
the  second  lot.  It  had  Iriendh'  .md  '.ingry' 
in  it.  How  did  I  get  on  to  all  this  talk 
ai)out  sex  and  thildren?  Oh  yes.  it  was  the 
word  'stork'  that  made  me  think  of  it. 

E8:  Perhaps  the  word  vou  have  forgotten 
also  has  something  to  do  with  sex  and 
children. 

SK:  Oh.  I  don't  think  so.  I  am- not  afraid  of 
sexual  matters.  I  .nn  not  at  all  embar- 
rassed. I  hat  couldn't  be  the  reason  why 
I've  forgotten  the  word.  It  was  just  per- 
haps that  i(  didn't  lit  in.  Ship,  prmd. 
bring,  stork.  .  .  .  No,  stork'  was  in  the 
other  one.  Shijj,  pond,  bring,  \elIow  .  .  . 
yellow  .  .  .  yellow.  It's  the  word  either 
before  or  after  'yellow.'  "Yellow'  makes  mc 
think  of  cowardice.  .  .  .   lUing  afraid. 
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Eg:  You  feel  that  the  word  may  have  some 

special  significance.  Something  that  would 

embarrass  you  to  talk  about? 
S9:    It   can't    be  sexual,   because   1   am  sure 

that  I  am  (juite  free  about  things. 
Eio:  But  all  your  talk  has  been  about  storks 

and  babies. 
Sio:   That  was  because  of  the  word  'stork'. 

It  was  'stork'  that  made  me  think  of  that. 

I    can't    remember   the   other   word.    Ship, 

sea.  .  .  .  No,  pond.  I  don't  think  it's  any 

good. 
Ell:  You  feel  that  you  will  not  remember. 
Sii:    No,   1   don't   think  so   but   let   me   try 

again. 
El 2:    Perhaps   you   can't   remember   for   the 

same    reason    that    children    are    told    the 

storv  of  the  stork. 
Si 2:  You  mean  I  am  repressing  it  because  of 

some   wrong   meaning  about   it? 
El 3:  Maybe  you  are  embarrassed. 
Si 3:   I  don't  think   I   am.  Although  I  must 

admit   that   I    did   feel   a  little  just  now, 

when   we   were   talking  about   storks   and 

babies.  Are  we  going  on  much  longer? 
E14:  That  is  just  as  you  please. 
S14:  Ship,  pond,  bring,  yellow,  silly.  I  don't 

think  that  it  is  any  good.  I  guess  the  word 

just  didn't  register. 
E15:  Very  well.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  half 

of  the  experiment. 

Analysis 

This  is  the  one  case  in  which  the  in- 
terpretive technique  failed,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  premature  and  clumsy 
interpretation  in  E5.  At  this  point  the 
subject  was  associating  rather  than  mere- 
ly verbalizing,  but  the  violence  of  the 
rejection  in  S5  indicates  that  an  accept- 
ance of  the  subject's  association  by  a 
reflection  of  feeling  would  have  been 
sufficient.  In  E6  the  experimenter  fool- 
ishly attempts  to  continue  interpreting 
and  makes  matters  worse;  and  in  S8  the 
subject  returns  to  mere  verbalizing.  The 
experimenter's  response  in  Eg  is  an  im- 
provement, but  the  effect  of  E5  persists 
in  the  subject's  response  Sg;  and  again 
in   Si 3.   The  subject  returns   to  repeti- 


tion   in   S14   and   (oiuludcs   the  experi- 
ment. 

Quite  evidently  Er,  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  subject  and  destroyed  the 
permissiveness  of  the  situation.  After 
that  the  position  was  hopeless  and  fail- 
ure was  inevitable.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  familiar  psycho-analytic  dictimi; 
"Every  mistake  in  technicjue  costs  you  a 
patient."  At  the  same  time,  the  discus- 
sion, for  it  is  little  more,  must  have 
brought  about  some  lowering  of  tension 
because  reference  to  Table  IV  still  shows 
the  characteristic  decrease  in  the  reaction 
time  to  keywords  III. 

Interview  XIV 

Analogous  words:  dead,  he,  house. 

El:  Now  please  say  the  first  keywords  again. 

Si:  Hm,  one  was  'carry';  one  was  .  .  . 
(Laughs  nervously)  I  don't  think  I  can 
remember  them.  Perhaps  if  you  read  the 
list  to  me  again. .  .  . 

E2:  You  want  help. 

S2:  I  suppose  anybody  would,  if  he  was 
completely  blocked.  Hm.  There  was  flower, 
frog;  oh  yes,  and  green.  I  can  remember 
there  was  a  color  in  it.  In  both  of  the  sets 
of  keywords.  (Long  pause) 

E3:  Would  you  like  to  recall  the  other  words. 

S3:  Right  now?  Oh  yes,  I  would  very  much. 
Frog,  carry,  green,  flower,  tree.  .  .  .  The 
word  'flower'  seems  to  come  up  very  often 
...  I  don't  know  why.  (Pause)  It  ccmies 
up  together  with  'yellow.'  I  seem  to  have 
remembered  flower,  frog,  green,  carry  and 
tree.  That  is  not  quite  the  order.  'Yellow' 
was  in  the  other  set.  I  wonder  why  I  can't 
remember  the  other  word. 

E4:  You  are  feeling  puzzled  about  not  re- 
membering the  other  one. 

S4:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  remember  it  very 
much.  (Pause)  I  feel  rather  apologetic. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  tirecl.  In  any 
case  I  am  not  very  good  at  remembering. 
The  first  time  when  I  did  the  digits  in  the 
Wechsler  test  I  found  them  difficult  .  .  . 
the  first  time;  and  the  second  time  I  re- 
membered up  to  eight. 

E5:  You  still  want  me  to  help  you. 
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S5:  1  suppose  so.  (Pause)  I  lie  word  "ilower' 
seems  to  come  up  again,  I  cloii'i  (|uiti 
know  why. 

E6:  Perhaps  it  has  some  peisotial  lueinoiy 
for  you. 

SG:  Oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't  think  so.  1  lie 
only  thing  is  that  it  conies  up  into  iii\ 
mind  with  the  word  'yellow.'  I  can't  re- 
member anything  about  yellow  flowers.  ()( 
course  flowers  are  often  used  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions.  Girls  and  weddings  and  then 
they  are  very  often  in  paintings.  .  .  . 
White  flowers.  .  .  .  Yellow.  .  .  . 

E7:  Yes,  yellow? 

.S7:  The  only  time  I  have  seen  yellow  flowers 
was  in  Vermont.  Flower.  .  .  .  Flower  pots. 
.  .  .  Painting.  My  mother  did  a  lot  of 
painting.  I  suppose  she  painted  flowers 
often.  (Pause)  It  is  very  strange  that  I  am 
so  blocked  about  that  one  word.  (Long 
pause)  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  one  of 
those  words  without  any  particular  mean- 
ing. Something  like  'chair'  or  something 
like  'three.'  Perhaps  that's  why  I  can't  re- 
member it.  It's  a  terrible  block.  ...  I 
don't  know.  ...  I  should  be  able  to 
recall  it.  It  is  gone  entirely.  I've  got  an 
impression  now  that  it  is  a  word  without 
very  much  meaning.  (Pause)  I  just  feel 
terribly  blocked  about  it.  It  is  funny  that 
I  should  have  fogotten  just  one  word  and 
not  the  others. 

E8:    Perhaps  it   is  a   word  with  very   much 


meannig. 


S8:  Flowers.  .  .  .  There  is  another  side  to  it. 
Flowers  are  also  used  at  funerals  and  for 
farewells. 

Eg:  Flowers  reminded  you  of  your  mother's 
paintings. 

.S9:  Yes  she  has  painted  a  good  deal  since  my 
father  died.  I  was  very  young  and  I  don't 
remember  much  about  him.  It  is  strange 
that  I  should  be  so  blocked  about  that  one 
word.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  can  rcmcmhrr  it. 

Eio:  .Shall  we  go  on  to  the  second  half  of 
the  experiment. 

A  nalysis 

Siibsetjueiit  inquiry  showed  that  this 
subject,  when  a  small  boy,  aged  six.  was 
present  at  his  father's  death  and  was 
deeply  impressed  by  it.  When  asked 
about    the    word     "he"     in     tiu-    word- 


association  test,  h(    It  h   tli.it  this  Klrii(d 
to  Iiis  failier. 

1  lie  experimentci  ulkiti<l  and  ilari- 
hcd  feelings  imtil  in  Sr,  the  subject  re- 
turned to  the  'flowei'  image.  Then  the 
exjierimenter  ventured  an  interpretive 
remark  (E6).  .Mihrjugh  the  immediate 
response  appears  to  b(  that  the  subject 
does  not  accept  the  interpretation,  yet 
it  seems  to  stop  the  elFort  merely  to  say 
the  missing  woicl  and  the  evidence  that 
the  associaii\c  j>ro( esses  are  in  action 
appears  in  the  remarks  about  the  uses  lA 
flowers  and  a  personal  memorv  alK)ut 
"Yellow  flowers  in  \'irmont."  This  leads 
directly  to  a  memory  about  the  subject's 
mother.  Then  follows  .m  obvious  at- 
tcinpt  at  keeping  the  allective  experience 
out  of  consciousness;  but  it  can  Ix?  seen 
that  the  attempt  is  on  a  high  associative 
level.  The  word  is  said  to  be  witlunit 
meaning  (Sy)  but  the  suijject  was  plainh 
saying  that  it  was  a  word  with  far  tcx) 
much  meaning  for  him.  1  he  experi- 
menter made  this  interpretive  comment. 
The  result  is  noteworthy.  The  affective 
experience— his  father's  death— comes  in- 
to consciousness;  but  the  actual  word  is 
not  recalled.  That  this  was  sufficient  to 
release  the  tension  was  made  clear  in  the 
secpiel.  The  reaction  time  to  the  second 
set  of  traumatic  keywords  dropped  and 
the  reaction  woid  was  recalled  without 
difficulty. 

Interview  XX 

Analogous  words:  sick,  well,  heart. 

El:    Now  please  give  me  the  first  keywords 
again. 

Si:  Green,  village,  money,  big,  new.    There 
should    be  one   more,    I    think.   Yes,   there 
were   six    but    I    (ant   remember   it.    (Says 
words   silently,    counting   otl   on    fingers.) 
No  I  can't  remember. 

E2:  It's  gone. 

S2:   Yes,  I  can't  remember  .   .   .   Pride  -  but 
that   was   in    the  second   set.    It   wouUI   he 
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uitciotiiig    to    icint'inhci    llic    word. 

E3:  Jt  would  Ih'  iiucrcstiii<;  to  recover  it. 

S3:  Yes.  I  am  (|iiilc'  I  111  ions  wli.it  tlu'  Avoul 
might  be. 

E4:  You  feel  unions  ,il)()ut  the  word. 

S4:  Yes.  it  niiglu  i)e  .  .  .  have  .some  sig- 
nifuaiue.  .lithough   1   iloii't   think  so. 

E3:  The  won!  might  have  some  significance 
but  you  don't  think,  st). 

S5:  No,  I  can't  tliink  of  anvthing  unpleasant 
in  the  words  yon  said.  1  am  i)eing  psycho- 
an.dysed.  The  word  might  i)e  cjuite  im- 
pc)rtant  to  me  if  it  covers  anything  im- 
portant, lint  all  the  words  seem  to  be  in- 
nocuous. Pride,  angry,  fear  ....  These  are 
emotions.  Pond,  cold,  woman,  are  other 
words  you  said,  but  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  any   particidar  significance. 

E6:  None  of  these  words  .seem  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  you. 

S6:  No  and  it's  not  that  I'm  not  co-operative. 
I  am  really  trying  to  get  the  word. 

E7:  You  don't  have  to  if  you  don't  want  to. 

S7:  I  think  I  do  want  to.  I  think  .  .  .  poor, 
rich,  village,  green,  prestige — Was  that  the 
word?  No,  that  wasn't  the  word.  I  don't 
think  you  said  'prestige'  at  all. 

E8:  Perhaps  you  are  trying  to  substitute  this 
for  the  real  word. 

S8:  Tliat  may  be.  I  would  really  be  in- 
terested to  find  out.  It  might  have  some 
bearing  on  my  psycho-analysis. 

Eg:  It  may  have  something  to  do  with  your 
problems.  (Pause) 

St):  I  .  .  .  Well,  1  seem  to  have  a  general 
inability  to  enter  into  things  spontane- 
ously— to  really  take  part.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  tension  and  stress. 

Eio:  Tension 

Sio:  Yes,  mainly  towards  my  parents. 
(Pause)  It's  mostly  on  the  surface  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rebellion  towards 
my  parents.  (Pause)  But  I  don't  quite  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  'prestige'  or  put- 
ting 'prestige'  in  the  place  of  the  other 
%vord. 

El  I :  Perhaps  your  parents  have  something  to 
do  with  your  prestige  .  .  .  status. 

Sii:  I  can't  quite  see  it.  My  mother  is  pretty 
efficient.  She  takes  care  of  the  apartment 
.  .  .  Status  .  .  .  can  only  have  to  do  with 
money.  She  is  often  tired,  though.  Lamp 
.  .  .  No,  I  don't  think  that's  it.  It  did  come 
in  somewhere.  Woman  .  .  .  but  I  said  that 


before.  It  also  came  in  somewhere  in  the 
list.  .Ml  the  words  seem  to  be  confused 
now  and  1  ket|)  on  getting  words.  Woman, 
dance,  money,  comes  up  too.  I  don't  know 
why  ...  I  don't  know  ...  I  don't  think 
I  can  get  it.  It's  all  very  confused  now. 

El  a:  You  are  feeling  confused. 

Si 2:  Yes,  all  this  talking  is  making  it  worse 
.  .  .  stalk  .  .  .  was  it  stalk?  I  didn't  (|nil(' 
know  whether  you  meant  'stork'  or  'stalk.' 
Not  that  it  really  matters,  I  suppose. 

El 3:  It  doesn't  really,  does  it? 

Si'}:  Yes,  I  snpj)ose  they  are  only  substi- 
tutes. 

E14:  Perhaps  you  are  only  avoiding  the  real 
word  by  being  confused  and  giving  sub- 
stitute words. 

S14:  (Laughs)  I  suppose  so,  but  I  still  don't 
know  what  the  word  is.  'Stalk,'  'stork.' 
which  one  was  it?  Stork,  mother,  I  was 
talking  of  my  mother. 

El 5:  Yes. 

Si 5:  What  was  I  saying? 

El 6:    She   takes   care   of   the   apartmtent. 

Si 6:  Oh  yes,  and  she  is  often  tired.  She  has 
a  little  heart  trouble. 

E17:  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

S17:  Well,  I  don't  worry  about  it.  I  think 
she's  all  right.  It  was  due  to  strain.  She 
overdid  things  and  the  doctor  told  her  to 
take  things  a  little  easier. 

El 8:  How  do  you  feel  towards  your  mother? 

Si 8:  Oh,  I  like  my  mother  all  right,  but  I 
.  .  .  We  all  have  a  little  rebellion  towards 
our  parents;  but  that  might  be  quite  on 
the  surface.  Her  ill  health  .  .  .  Oh,  I  think 
I  remember  the  word  now.  It  was  'sick', 
wasn't  it?  Yes,  that  was  it — sick.  So  the 
talking  did  help.  So  that  was  it.  I  sup- 
pose I  really  dislike  my  mother  being 
sick,  ill. 

E19:  Well,  let  us  go  on  to  the  second  part 
of  the  experiment. 

A  ualysis 

The  subject  recalls  all  the  words  ex- 
cept the  traumatic  keyword.  The  inter- 
view up  to  S7,  when  the  subject  produces 
a  substitute  for  the  inhibited  word  'sick.' 
is  expressive.  The  experimenter's  com- 
ment (E8)  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
subject    is    being    psycho-analyzed.    The 
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next  comment  (Eg)  leads  to  a  statement 
of  one  of  her  problems.  The  experimen- 
ter picks  up  the  ^vord  'tension'  in  Eio 
and  the  problem  is  narrowed  down  to 
her  relationship  with  her  parents.  Eu  is 
probably  prematme  and  leads  to  mere 
verbalization;  so  in  E12  the  experimen- 
ter returns  to  the  reflection  of  feeling 
and  the  pun  'stalk-stork'  appears.  The 
subject  is  now  ready  to  accept  the  fact 
that  she  may  be  substituting  other  words 
for  the  inhibited  one.  She  returns  to  the 
subject  of  her  mother  and  we  now  learn 
of  her  heart  trouble.  The  subject's  am- 
bivalence towards  her  mother  appears 
and  the  recovery  of  the  inhibited  word 
'sick'  follows. 

Interview  XXVI 

Analogous  words:  wicked,  bad,  sister. 

Ki:  Now  please  give  me  the  first  keywords 
again. 

Si:  Dead,  pond,  needle  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  pencil 
was  the  last  one,  but  then  there  was  one 
more.  Jump  .  .  .  No,  in  the  second  one. 
'Book'  was  also  in  the  second  set.  Oh  yes, 
'pencil'  was  in  the  first  one.  That's  most 
of  them,  isn't  it?  (Pause)  Dead,  pond, 
needle,  pencil,  'despise'  was  another  one 
(Pause)  That  is  five  words,  but  I  think 
there  was  another.  I  would  like  to  remem- 
ber it. 

E2:  You  would  like  to  remember  the  word 
•  you  have  forgotten. 

S2:  Yes,  but  I  cant.  I  don't  know  why  not. 
If  I  can  remember  the  others,  I  should 
be  able  to  remember  that  one,  too.  I  feel 
quite  .  .  .  Oh,  I  .  .  .  What  is  the  word? 
(Pause)  Do  people  generally  get  so  irri- 
tated when  they  do  this  test? 

E3:  You  are  feeling  irritated. 

S3:  Yes,  very  much  so.  I  don't  know  why 
but  I  feel  you  played  a  trick  on  me. 

E4:  You  feel  I  trapped  you  in  some  way. 

S4:  Perhaps  .  .  .  Was  it  six  words  you  said 
(Pause)  Oh,  you  did  say  six  words.  It's 
only  that  I  have  forgotten  one.  It's  my 
fault,  I  suppose. 

E5:  You  feel  you  ought  to  remember  them. 

S5:  Yes,  I  usually  have  a  good  memory  but 
I  often  forget  little  things. 


KG:  Ciive  me  an  example. 

SO:  Oh,  it's  just  that  I  (ant  remember  from 
day  tf)  day.  Inu  I  can  remember  things  that 
happened  long  ago.  I  mean  c\ciything  that 
happened  to  me  when  I  was  very  small. 

I-.;:  Perhaps  you'\c  forgfitti-n  something  re- 
cently. 

S7:  Oh.  I  forget  things  in  the  olficc.  I  start 
out  to  do  a  thing  and  then  I  do  some 
thing  else  and  in  a  cpiartcr  of  an  houi 
I've  ff)rgolten  what  I  had  to  do.  I  some- 
times forget  appointments  that  I  have  to 
make.  Sometimes  when  I  gf)  to  do  some- 
thing I  forget  what  it  is  and  then  I  have 
to  stand   and    think,    (irni.itii)ii    in    vr)itc) 

E8:  And  that  annoys  you. 

S8:  Yes,  it  does,  very  much.  I  ran  gel  s<» 
mad  with  myself. 

Eg:  Do  other  people  get  mad  at  )(>u,  loo? 

Sg:  No,  I  don't  forget  important  things.  .  .  . 
Or  I  always  remember  in  time.  It's  just 
that  I  forget  and  then  I  have  to  take  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  remember. 

Eio:  So  the  diings  thai  you  forget  are  ncit 
very  important. 

Sio:  Oh  yes,  sometimes  they  arc.  I)ut  I  alwavs 
manage  to  rememl)er  the  iniporimi  thint,"» 
before  I  have  to  do  them. 

Eii:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  some- 
thing you  ha^e  forgr»ttcn? 

Sii:  ^Vell,  the  other  morning  1  had  to 
phone  my  sister's  office.  I  remembered  all 
about  it  when  I  was  at  i66ih  street.  I 
remembered  all  the  way  in  the  bus  and 
when  I  got  oil  I  still  remembered.  But 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  I  should 
have  called,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  I  oidy 
remembered  al)out  it  imuh  later  in  tlu 
afternoon. 

El 2:  Do  you  like  your  sister? 

Si 2:  Oh  yes,  very  much.  (Pause)  We  haNe 
quarrels  sf)metimes  though.  I  had  to  tele 
phone  my  sister's  oHue  to  say  that  she 
was  ill.  She  works  in  another  office.  She 
is  younger  than  I  am  but  she  -acts  older. 
I  suppose  all  sisters  quanel  but  she  is  .  .  . 
well,  scjmchow  I  cant  stand  her  .  .  .  then 
we  have  quarrels.  Usually  it's  aljoul  silly 
things,  .\bout  who  is  to  gel  the  bathroom 
first.  In  certain  moods,  I  don't  mind  her. 
I  like  her  really.  But  in  other  moods,  I 
won't  do  anything  for  her. 

F. i-^:  You  like  your  sister  sometimes  and 
vou  cion'l  like  her  at  other  times. 
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vS4;{'.  \t's-.  I  tl»>li'l  know  why.  except  ili.ti  nIk' 
<Kts  'lOdcr  th.iii  1  (It).  Siic  is  yoiinm'r  tliati 
X  iUii  .iiul  yet  she  ads  older  than  I  do  in 
dressing  and  going  out. 

F,  14:  You  feel  she  should  rcnicnil)er  yon  inr 
older. 

Sij:  1  ilont  knoAv.  1  only  know  she  irritates 
n»c  very  nunh  sonietinies.  When  I  leel 
good  she  l)orro\\s  nu  ilothes  anil  I  let 
iicr  ha\e  them,  l)nt  ^\hen  I  ,uii  irritated 
,  .  >  Will,  then  1  woul  kt  her  liave  tiiem. 
S(»inetinies  she  l.ikes  them  without  asking 
me  atid  then   I  get  very   mad  at  her. 

£15:  Vou  feel  sliC  should  leave  your  clothes 
idone. 

Sr^:  Vrv  "alter  all  they  are  mine  and  1  don't 
kiVOW  whv  she  should  wear  them  when  1 
"don't  want  her  to.  But  she  can  make  me 
madder  than  anyone  else.  She's  quite  a 
problem. 

ti6:  For  vou  or  lor  others  too? 

S16:  Oh>  I  think  for  others  also.  But  I  see 
!|^er  \Tiore  often.  It's  not  all  on  my  side. 
J^j\fe  is  hdd  tempered.  .She  often  flies  out 
at  me. 

El 7:  You  say  she  was  ill  the  other  morning, 
when   vou   had    to   telephone   the  office. 

Si 7:  Yes  and  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

E18:  .\bout  her. 

Si 8:  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  (Reluctantly)  I  don't 
knoAv  why  ...  1  was  thinking  about  it 
now   but    I    suddeidy   saw   a   funeral.   Oh. 


work  Is  i(.'siiim'il  ill  Im)  ;iii(l  in  Sit.  fhc 
iiiidcilyiiij^  ailocliM'  situation  l)c;4ilis  to 
make  its  appcaraiKi'.  SiiUc  the  associa- 
tive process  seeius  wvW  muler  \va\,  the 
experiini  iitci  lueiely  reflects  and  daiifies 
the  subject's  leeiin.^s  in  I'.i;;.  I'.ii  and 
El-,,  rile  (liliial  interpretation  is  K18 
with  the  substitution  of  'her'  by  tlie  CX- 
|)i'iimenter  lor  the  subjed's  \a<^tie  'it.' 
.\n  image  'tuneiar  makes  its  a|)pearance 
and  the  traumatic  word  'wicked'  appears 
at  once  and  is  rccogni/ed  by  the  sul)ject. 
.V  brief  emotional  storm  follows  (end  of 
.Si 8)  which  forces  the  e.xperimentei  into 
reassuring  the  subject. 

.Subsequent  inquiry  from  friends  of 
the  subject  showed  that  the  sister  was,  in 
fact,  a  serious  problem  both  to  her  par- 
ents and  her  sister;  and  that  the  rathei' 
naked  death-wish  expressed  had  a  good 
deal  of  foundation  in  reality. 

SUMMARY 

The  first  and  most  striking  character- 
istic of  the  interviews  is  the  persistent 
attempt  made  by  all  the  subjects  to  re- 
capture the  word  they  have  failed  to  re- 


I  don't  know  .  .  .  That's  not  what  I  was      call.  It  is  as  if  they  were  uneasy  at  their 


I 


That's  wicked 


thinking   . 

I... 
Eit):    Suppose   you   try   the   keywords   again. 
Si^>    I   don't  tiave   to.   It  was   'wicked' — the 

word  I  forgot.  You  don't  really.  .  .  . 
E20:    Oh,    sometimes   one   has   all    kinds   of 

unexpressed  wishes  but  usually  they  don't 

mean  very  much.  Suppose  we  go  on  to  the 

second  part  of  the  experiment. 

A  nalysis 

The  interview  is  expressive  up  to  S5. 


failure.  In  addition  to  this  uneasiness 
there  was  apparent  a  good  deal  of  irri- 
tation. 

This  persistent  attempt  to  recover  the 
inhibited  Avord  often  took  the  form  of 
saying  the  retained  keywords  over  and 
over  again,  either  aloud  or  'sotto  voice.' 
More  heroic  souls  even  attempted  to  re- 
call the  whole  paradigm.  Others  again 
recalled  the  second  list  in  the  hope  that 
The  subject  expresses  her  annoyance  this  would  somehow  stimulate  them  to 
(S2)  and  suspicion  (S3)  which  the  experi-  recall  the  missing  element  in  the  first 
menter  reflects  and  accepts  in  E3  and  E4.      list. 

The  interpretive   technique    is   first   ap-  An  experiment  by  Luria    (12)  on  in- 

plied  in  E5.  This  brings  up  associations  hibited  comptdsions  throws  a  good  deal 
not  specific  in  content  and  leads  to  an  of  light  on  the  dynamics  of  this  attempt 
expression  of  feeling  which  the  experi-  by  the  subjects  to  say  the  forgotten  word, 
menter  reflects  in  E8.  The   interpreti\e      As  a  result  of  very  extensive  work,  Luria 
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had  conic  to  the  conckision  tliat  conflict 
phivs  the  (liicf  role  in  the  (iis()i<;ani/;( 
lion  oi  human  belia\ior.  Conflict  okuis 
when  sonic  active  tendency  is  inhibited, 
"riie  conflict  arising  is  the  nunc  intense, 
the  more  iniperati\e  the  inhibited  ten 
dency  and  the  more  categorical  the  inhi- 
bition; tlu'  iciisiDU  .  .  .  strives  to  escaj^e 
along  a  sid)stitiite  j)atli,  the  true  path 
being  closed.  The  result  is  an  intense  dif- 
[use  excitation"  (12,  p.  253). 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  Luria  Inpno- 
tized  ten  subjects  and  suggested  that  they 
would  want  to  say  two  words  'red'  and 
'blue.'  l)ui  they  would  be  unable  to  do 
so.  The  subjects  were  then  awakened  and 
asked  to  say  the  names  ot  colors  after  the 
experimenter.  By  the  use  of  special  aj)- 
paratus  the  breakdown  of  behavior  could 
be  measured  objectively.*  Seven  of  the 
subjects  showed  the  objective  symptoms 
of  disorganized  behavior  as  a  result  ot 
the  acute  conflict  set  up;  the  other  three 
found  a  solution  and  so  mastered  tlu: 
conflict.  Two  patterns  appeared.  Some- 
times the  subject  made  continued  trials 
to  say  the  word  directly;  at  other  times, 
the  subject  chose  numerous  diverse 
paths.  In  the  latter  case  the  subject  at- 
tempted to  find  an  adequate  intellectual 
outlet  to  replace  the  j)rohibited  one.  In- 
stead of  tlie  prohibited  'red,'  for  ex- 
ample, appeared  other  associated  colors 
'rose,*  'carmine,'  or  even  images  of  red 
objects.  This  associative  activity  relieved 
the  acuteness  of  the  conflict,  and  tlu 
signs  of  disordered  activity  disappeared 
(12,  p.  2Ch\).  The  continuation  of  the 
mere  attempt  to  say  the  word  invariably 
led  to  an  increase  of  disorganization,  and 
finallv  the  subject  refused  to  continue. 
The  subjects   in    the  expressive  inter- 

•  For  a  siicciiut  (ksciiinioii  of  this  method, 
see:  Brown.  J.  F.  The  I'sychodynaniics  of  Ab- 
normal Behavior.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Rook 
Company,    Inc..    1940.   (Vp.    }.S9  |  |o.) 


\ie\vs  seldcjm  got  far  from  this  latter  type 
of  response.  W'luic-  reactions  of  Luria's 
sec(^ncl  t\jje,  i.e.  the  Mibsliluiion  of  wcjrds 
c  losely  related  tcj  the  repressed  word  diti 
occur,  the  subjed  could  plaiiiK  not  re- 
main at  li)is  IcAC'l,  and  soon  kuuikcI  lo 
the  persistent  direct  attempt  to  prcj- 
Monncc  the  inhibited  woid.  I  he  end  ol 
inter\iew  I  is  interesting  liom  this  point 
ol   \iew; 

S'iw  1  licii  wliy  should  1  forget  only  one 
wcjrd.  Was  there  aiiytliiiig  special  hIkjuI 
the  word?  Is  this  what  you  call  repression? 

.S2i^:  ...  It  must  be  sonieihing  I  wanted  to 
get  rid  of.  I  lie  \a)rd  .  .  I  .  \'>  1 
shall  have  to  give  up. 

The  traumatic  stimulus  wcjid  was 
habit'  and  the  reaction  word  'change.* 
It  is  clear  that  the  subject  had  some  hab- 
it she  wished  to  change.  This  apprcjach 
to  the  underlying  conflict  was  toc)  close 
and  she  terminates  the  interview. 

The  other  side  of  this  j)crsistent  at 
tempt  to  recall  the  word  is  the  tugency 
with  which  it  seeks  to  enter  conscious- 
ness, and  the  ecpial  urgency  with  which 
the  sidiject  seeks  to  kee|)  it  from  becom- 
ing conscious.  The  example  just  (juc)ted 
is  a  good  illustration.  The  jihrasc  "some- 
thing I  wanted  to  get  1  id  (jf"  is  a  gcxKi 
paraphrase  for  'change'.  1  lie  subject 
then  goes  on,  "The  woid  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  No, 
I  shall  have  to  gi\e  u|)  "  and  teiniinaics 
the  inter\iew  with  ol)\io^^^  relief. 

In  general,  one  may  say  on  the  basis 
of  these  interviews  that  the  main  func- 
ticjn  of  permissi\eness  seemed  to  be  to 
keep  the  subject  in  "tlie  field."  The  re- 
flection and  clarification  of  feeling  help- 
ed the  subjects  to  secure  sufficient  motor 
discharge  throu|nh  speaking  so  lh.it  the 
conflict  did  not  become  intolerable  for 
some  time  at  any  rate.  Hut  the  monoi- 
onous  character  of  this  discharge  soon 
tiled  the  subject,  j)arti(  ularly  as  no  solu- 
tion seemed  to  be  in  sit'hi     Yht   iiiii.nion 
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in  the  end  became  unenchnable  and  the 
subject  after  some  20—25  minutes  usually 
tcnninated  the  interview.  It  is  easy  to 
distinguish  between  such  mere  verbaliza- 
tion and  associative  speech  in  ^\■hich  the 
association  centers  are  obvioush  opera- 
tive in  the  jjroduction  ol  related  words, 
iniaoes,  and  reminiscences. 

The  interpretive  interviews,  in  their 
opening  phase,  bear  \erv  much  the  same 
character  as  the  expressive  ones.  In  the 
former  interviews  the  experimenter  was 
on  the  alert  for  possible  openings  for 
intcrpreti\e  comments.  Before  these 
openings  could  occur,  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  subject  talking,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  reflection  and  clarification 
of  feeling  proved  exceedingly  useful. 

Certain  assumptions  underlie  the  use 
of   interpretation.    It   has   already    been 
pointed  out  that  the  Jinig  test  isolated 
some  affective  area  in  the  subject.  This 
affective   process   seeks    to    become    con- 
scious; at  the  same  time,  the  subject,  to 
avoid  the  inevitable  motor-storm  when 
it  does  appear  in  consciousness,  attempts 
to   keep   the   affective   process   from   be- 
coming conscious.  The  result  is  a  com- 
promise. The  simplest  form  of  this  com- 
promise   is    to    discharge    the    tension 
caused  by  the  conflict  through  various 
motor  activities;  saying  alliterative  words 
or  merely  repeating  the  keywords;  recal- 
ling and  saying  the   alternative  sets  of 
keywords,  or  even  words  from  the  maze 
itself.  At  a  higher  level,  the  subject  at- 
tempts to  substitute  other  related  words 
for   the   missing  w^ord.   Finally,    on   the 
highest   level,   some    image,    compulsive 


thought,  or  reminiscence  emerges.  An 
example  of  such  a  compulsive  feeling- 
tone  was  the  sense  of  uncanniness  refer- 
red to  in  Interview  I.  An  example  of  a 
c  ompulsive  image,  that  of  'flower,'  occurs 
in  Interview  XIV: 

S;^:  The  word  'flower'  seems  to  lomc  up  often, 

I  don't  know  why. 
S6:  The  word  'flower'  seems  to  come  up  again. 

That  it  is  an  image  rather  than  a  word 
is  seen  from  its  associations  with  the  col- 
ors yellow  and  white. 

These  compromises  both  conceal  and 
reveal  the  hidden  thought-processes. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  the  subject's 
attempt  to  keep  the  affective  experience 
out  of  consciousness  and  the  effect  of  the 
urge  for  the  experience  to  break 
through.  They  are  what  in  psychoana- 
lytic terminology  would  be  called  'evi- 
dences of  resistance.'  It  is  from  these 
resistances  that  the  interpretation  should 
commence.  The  object  of  the  interpreta- 
tion is  to  move  the  point  of  conflict  aw^ay 
from  the  motor  area,  i.e.  presistent  at- 
tempts to  say  the  missing  word,  to  bring 
into  action  the  higher  associative  process- 
es, and  in  most  cases  to  enable  the  sub- 
ject to  recall  ultimately  the  forgotten 
word.  The  appearance  of  the  aff'ective 
experience  associated  with  the  traumatic 
word  causes  a  brief  emotional  storm.  See, 
for  exan\ple,  the  end  of  Interview  II  and 
of  Interview  XXVI. 

This  emotional  storm,  however,  soon 
subsides  and  the  cahnness  of  the  second 
learning  experience  is  evidence  of  the  re- 
storation of  a  normally  functioning  men- 
tal apparatus. 


Chapikk   \1I.    Discission   oi     mii     Rim  i  is 


IN  Chapter  II  certain  speciiicati<jiis 
were  set  up  for  the  experimental  sit- 
uation. It  was  to  be  reliably  reproducible 
in  normal  subjects  without  being  grossly 
injurious;  it  was  to  yield  objective  cri- 
teria and  the  results  were  to  be  quantifi- 
able; it  was  to  allow  the  ecpiating  ot  the 
groups  of  subjects.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
preceding  account  shows  that  the  situa- 
tion which  was  devised  did  meet  these 
requirements.  There  remains  perhaps 
the  most  important  question.  Was  the 
condition  created  in  the  subject  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  met  in  real  mal- 
adjustments and  in  the  psychoneuroses? 
Maladjusted  behavior  implies  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  reactive  process.  If  this  is 
luiutioning  normally  it  is  obvious  that 
tlie  resulting  behavior  must  be  normal. 
The  Jung  word-association  test  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  this  statement. 
When  nothing  interferes,  the  subject  is 
capable  of  pioducing  an  association  to 
the  stimulus  word  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given.  This  is  the  nor- 
mal course  of  e\ents.  Suddenly  the  be- 
havior of  the  subject  changes  when  a 
particular  stimulus  word  is  said.  He  hesi- 
tates; may  ask  for  a  repetition  of  the 
stimulus  word;  produces  an  associated 
word  tardily;  or  may  even  refuse  to  re- 
spond. The  reactive  process  is  no  longer 
functioning  normally  and  the  subject's 
behavior  has  changed.  It  is  through  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  this  process  that 
the  writer  believes  an  answer  can  be 
found  for  the  cpiestion  asked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter.  All  behavior  is 
obviously  the  result  of  psychological  re- 
actions and  an  alteration  in  the  nature 
of  these  must  result  in  changeci  behavior. 
The  primitive  form  of  reaction  is  the 
reflex  arc.  This  form  of  reaction  seems 


to  Ije  shaiitl  b\  ail  li\iiig  organisms  that 
possess  nerve  systems.  Development  in 
tenns  of  the  reflex  art  is  in  general  de- 
termined by  two  |>iiiuiples:  the  condi- 
tioning f)l  ullexes  and  tlic  ( oiuatenation 
of  reflexes. 

In  the  liglit  oi  the  enormous  litera 
tare  on  tcjiulitioning  in  animals,  llieic 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  animals  die 
development  of  beliavior  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  in  these  tiiiiiN.  lUit 
with  the  emergence  of  the  symbolic  pioc- 
esses  in  man,  particularly  in  ilu  form 
of  language,  the  assumpti<;n  that  similar 
principles  suffice  for  the  explanation  of 
adult  human  behavior  is  highly  (jues- 
tionable.  It  is  true  that  sudi  processes 
have  been  demonstrated  in  animals  l>c- 
low  man.  Essentially  their  existence  is 
inferred  from  the  ability  to  react  to  ab 
sent  objects,  events,  or  situations.  Thus, 
racoons,  in  a  delayed  reaitifjii  <  \peri- 
ment,  reacted  correctly  to  an  absent  light 
stimulus  (7).  These  processes  are  easily 
demonstrable  in  monkeys  (23). 

But  in  animals  only  this  simplest  form 
of  symbolic  functioning  has  been  demon- 
strated.   With    the    accjuisition    of    the 
elaborate   system   of  organized   artificial 
cues  we  know  as  language,  the  symbolic 
processes  assume   a   dominating   role   in 
human  reactions.  1  he  result  of  this  dom 
inance,   the  writer  belie\es.   is  a   funda 
mental  alteration   in   the  nature  of  the 
reactive  process  itself  in   man.    1  he  ani 
mal  is  subject  to  immediate  necessilN.  Ai 
any  moment  it  is  dominated  either  by  an 
external    stimulus,    or    by    an    internal 
stimulus,  or  l)y  a  combination  of  both. 
Although  this  is  frccjueiuly  true  of  adult 
human  beings,  two  very  prominent  dil 
ferences  are  discernible.  First  of  all,  the 
human    being   can    inhibit    his   resjjonse 
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to  the  ininudiati"  stiimiliis  owv  lonj; 
periods  ol  liiiu'  in  laxoui-  ol  a  |)rc\iousl\ 
claboiated  iiiliiitioii.  SttoiulK.  (lu-  o|) 
cration  ol  hoLli  external  siinuili  aiul  in- 
teiiiai  plnsiolooical  slinuiIi  are  iiiotliliecl 
1)\    means   ol    iluse   ,s\nil)olic    processes. 

J  lu'  acciuisition  ol  this  \asl  and  (oni- 
plex  s\steni  ol   s\inl)oli(    (  nes.  (hen,  pro- 
foundly    niodilies     the      whoJi'     reactive 
process  in   tlie  normal  atlnlt.   Instead  of 
the  direct  reactive  path  horn  receptor  to 
effector   tliat    normally  characterizes  the 
animal,   the   reactive   piocess   in   the  Iiu- 
mau  adult   may  be,  and   usually  is,  cir- 
cuitous,    smcc    all     kinds    ot    symbolic 
processes  may  be  interposed  between  the 
stimulus  and   the  response.    Thus  wliile 
capable  of  direct  reflex  activity,  he  is  also 
able   to   brin^    into    functional    relation- 
ship   Aviih    almost    any    motor    activity 
man\   symbolic  systems  he  has  acquired 
in    the    process    of   socialization.    These 
higher  mechanisms  serve  to  control  and 
regulate    behavior    by    their    functional 
inclusion  in  the  fundamental  reflex  arc. 
On   this  view  the  concept  of  the  de- 
^•elopment  of  human  behavior  begins  to 
take  on  a  clear  and  precise  meaning.  In 
so  far  as  behavior  is  specifically  human, 
it  is  so  by  virtue  of  the  inclusion  of  these 
symbolic  processes  in  the  reflex  arc.  The 
emergence    of    these   symbolic    processes 
and   their  possible   inclusion   in   the  re- 
flex arc  brings  about  a  profound  modifi- 
cation of  the  reflex  arc   (i.e.  the  reactive 
process)  itself.  Instead  of  a  unitary  proc- 
ess going  directly   from   receptor   to  ef- 
fector,   it    now    falls    into    two    distinct 
phases.    The    excitation    aroused    by    a 
stimulus  is  held  up,  as  it  were,  until  the 
adequate  response  system   has   been   se- 
lected,   rhen,  and  then  only  are  the  ap- 
proaches   to    motility    opened    and    the 
reaction    follows.    In    other    words,    the 
symbolic  processes  form  a  kind  of  "func- 


lional    bariier"*    between    receptor    and 
liiec  toi . 

I'he  cllett  ol  the  a|)pearan(e  and  de- 
velopment of  this  funttional  barrier  be- 
comes particularly  clear  when  the  be- 
ha\  ior  of  children  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  normal  adults.  The  behavior  of 
voung  (hildren  is  marked  by  difluseness, 
non-specificity,  ant!  innnediacy  of  reac- 
tion to  a  stinudus.  Normal  adult  behav- 
ior, on  the  other  hand,  is  specific,  delayed, 
sustained,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
reaction  is  adjusted  to  the  re(juirements 
of  the  situation  rather  than  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  stimulus.  This  change  in 
behavior  results  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
symbolic  processes  in  the  reactive  proc- 
ess. Psychological  development  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  matter  of  mere  quantitative 
change;  the  qualitative  changes  are  even 
more  striking.  The  normal  adult  not 
only  can  do  more  than  the  child;  his 
behavior  is  qualitatively  diffeient  from 
that  of  a  child. 

A  concept  of  regression  can  now  be 
stated  with  some  precision.  Regressive 
behavior  results  when  this  functional 
barrier  fails  to  operate.  The  more  nearly 
human  behavior  is  the  result  of  direct 
reflex  activity,  i.e.,  the  more  the  symbolic 
processes  are  excluded,  the  more  regres- 
sive it  is.  This  is  not  to  say  that  reflex 
activity  is  in  itself  regressive.  It  becomes 
regressive  only  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole,  to  the  extent  that  the 
reflex  response  would  be  an  inadequate 
response.  I'he  term  "regression"  is,  there- 
fore, used  here  only  for  such  instances 
of  non-adjustive,  inadequate  behavior 
which  result  from  the  break-down  of  the 
symbolic  functional  barrier. 

*  This  term  is  taken  from  Luria  (12).  The 
theory  ot  the  development  of  the  reactive  process 
here  set  out  corresponds  in  many  particulars 
with  that  evolved  by  A.  R.  Luria,  hut  was  ar- 
rived at  by  tlie  writer  independently,  starting 
from    a    different    basis.    See    Keet    (10). 
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RcgiX'ssi\c'    aclull    l)cli;i\i()i-    need    iioi 
necessarily  iiscinl)lc  that  ol  a  diild.  Sik  !i 
a  \i(\\  ol  regression  Ijorders  on  the  nai\c . 
It    negleds    conipleteK    the    lad    that    a 
breakdown    ol    normal    adiili    hchaxioi 
does  not  imply  that  the  adult  so  alletted 
loses  all  his  cultural  acquisitions.  What 
happens  is  that  the  normal  dominance 
ol  the  symbolic  processes  is  replaced  by 
the  dominance  of  a  more  primitive  re- 
active system.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
symbolic  processes  become  a  queer  cari- 
cature of  themselves  and  the  whole  be- 
havioral picture   is  apprehended   by   an 
observer  as  strange  and  bi/arre. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itsell 
is:  Under  what  conditions  does  this  func- 
tional barrier  collapse?  Two  possibilities 
are  obvious  at  once.  Either  the  fimction- 
al  barrier  itself  is  inadequate  or  the  pres- 
sure put  on  it  is  too  powerful  for  it  to 
sustain. 

In  the  feeble-minded,  the  functional 
barrier  itself  is  either  non-existent  or 
very  weakly  organized.  Hence  the  marked 
distractibility  and  the  purposeless,  non- 
directed  character  of  their  behavior. 
In  normal  children  the  symbolic  proc- 
esses are  in  the  course  of  development 
and  this  development  is  apparently  not 
complete  until  adolescence.  Aphasics 
who  have  lost  the  neurological  basis  of 
their  linguistic  processes  are  notoriously 
distractible  and  imable  to  formidate  or 
carry  out  intentions.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  ex- 
citation mobilized  by  the  stimulus  may 
be  too  large  to  be  adequately  controlled 
in  the  functional  barrier  with  the  result 
that  it  overflows  directly  into  the  motor 
system.  This  happens  in   normal   adults 

•  In  aphasia  "ihe  symbolic  meaniiif^s  of  spoken 
or  uritlcn  words  and  llieir  relationships  in 
phrases  and  sentences  are  no  longer  understood 
and  as  a  result  there  is  also  iiiijmirini'nl  at  "/>• 
pruiniale  and  purposejul  behavior:'  (Strong  and 
llwvn.  Human  Seurnanalomy,  p.  373.) 


wluii  iIk'  stiinidiis  is  extraordinarily 
siioiii;  ol  Mi(l(l(  11.  as  in  the  wellkn«)wn 
plunomc  iiou  ol  slaiilt.  1  ratimatic  sitiia- 
lions  wlii(h  niol)ili/(  huge  amoinils  ol 
c\<it.iiioii  will  oltc-n  cause  a  collapse  ol 
tlu  iiinctional  barrier.  Finalh,  neurotic 
iiidi\idiials  who  arc  made  iiiii.iltle  In 
hidden  coiiliicls  aie  lial)lr  to  i)tlia\e  re- 
gressively  in  situations  that  woidd  leave 
th(  i)ehavi(jr  ol  noimai  individuals  im- 
allected.  But  e\(n  in  normal  individuals 
a  sharp  conflict  will  often  cause  a  lail- 
ure  of  the  functional  barrier  and  j)io- 
duce  regressive  behavior. 

We  are  now  in  a  jjosition  to  leiinn  to 
the  question  which  we  set  out  to  answer. 
In  how  far  was  the  subject's  behavioi   in 
the  experimental  situation  like  that  seen 
in    real    maladjustments?   All    ilie    inter- 
views are  characterized   in   the  opening 
phase  by  abortive  attempts  to  pronounce 
the  inhibited  woid.  The  sul)jects  all  used 
primitive   methods   of   auto-stimulation; 
the  words  recalled  were  said  over  again 
and  again.  They  were  checked  ofl  on  the 
fmo^ers.  Other  woids  Irom  the  ma/e  were 
substituted.  The  object  apparentlv  was 
to  relieve  by  direct  motor-expression  the 
jisychic    tension    caused    by    the   conilid 
between  saying  the  W(jrd  and  not  saying 
it.     When     this     failed,     the     irritation 
showed  itself  openly,  often  in  outbursts 
of    anger    directed    against    the    experi- 
menter,  or  against  the  subject  himsell. 
In  the  end  unless  some  kind  of  solution 
was  reached  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
by  a  blank  relusal  to  continue.  One  is 
reminded  strongly  ol  the  course  of  events 
seen   in   I.urias  experiment   referred   to 
in   Cihapter   \  1. 

Occasionally  a  subject  showed  some 
signs  of  setting  about  the  i)rol)Iem  of 
recovering  the  inhibited  word  in  a  nxiie 
purposeful  maimer,  but  unless  assisted 
bv  the  experiineiner's  inter|)retalion.  he 
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soon  leiuiiied  to  the  non-a(ljusti\e, 
senseless  repetition  ot  keywords;  a  vain 
beating  against  the  bars,  as  it  were.  One 
is  irresistibly  reminded  ol  a  small  child 
glued  against  a  transparent  barrier  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  directly  a  desirable 
object  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barrier. 

Secondly,  there  was  an  actual  failure 
of  the  reactive  process  as  such.  To  the 
stinudus,  "Now  give  me  the  first  set  of 
ke)words  again,"  the  sidjject  produced 
an  imperfect,  mutilated  response,  when 
a  few  moments  before  he  had  responded 
perfectly.  That  this  failure  was  not 
merelv  a  function  of  the  retroactive  in- 
hibition  set  up  by  learning  the  second, 
non-traumatic  set  of  keywords  is  proved 
by  tlie  course  of  events  in  the  interpre- 
tive interviews.  Here  invariably  an  affec- 
tive experience— hatred  of  a  sister,  a 
quarrel  with  a  husband,  and  the  like- 
connected  with  the  inhibited  word  came 
to  light.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  inhibition  in  all  cases  was  con- 
nected to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the 
attempt  to  keep  such  painful  experiences 
and  emotions  from  becoming  conscious. 
And  yet,  once  this  affective  experience 
was  made  active  by  the  experimental 
procedure,  there  seemed  to  be  a  per- 
sistent urge  for  it  to  become  conscious. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  with  confidence 
that  the  experimental  situation  did  pro- 
duce a  maladjustment  in  the  subject  by 
producing  in  the  first  place,  an  acute 
conflict.  This  caused  a  breakdown  in  the 
reactive  processes  in  the  subject  and  this, 
in  turn,  led  to  the  regressive  behavior 
noted. 

This  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
experimental  situation  points  at  the 
same  time  to  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  experimental  situation  and  of  the 
observed  effects  of  the  experimental  psy- 
chotherapy. By  'rational'  is  meant  that 


the  tause  of  the  phenomenon  is  thought 
to  be  known,  that  its  course  is  relatively 
predictable,  that  a  method  of  treatment 
is  available  which  is  adequate  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  the  action  of  this 
method  is  understood. 

A  conflict  over  the  inliibitcd  word  was 
created  by  the  experimental  procedure. 
From  the  clinical  observation  it  is 
known  that  the  acti\ation  of  an  un- 
pleasantly toned  experience  arouses  a 
good  deal  of  affect.  This  affect  sought 
expression  through  the  motor  system 
functionally  connected  to  it.  In  this  in- 
stance the  system  was  the  vocal  appara- 
tus. The  stronger  the  affect,  the  greater 
the  need  for  motor-expression,  and  the 
greater  the  degree  of  breakdown  of  the 
functional  barrier.  The  subject  repeats 
words  in  a  senseless  manner.  At  most  he 
is  telling  the  experimenter  that  he  is  dis- 
turbed. In  other  words  the  associative 
content  of  his  speech  becomes  minimal. 
Speech  seemed  to  be  serving  the  primary 
function  of  releasing  tension.  The  sub- 
ject's behavior  thus  tended  to  become 
more  direct— to  resemble  more  closely 
primitive  reflex  activity. 

The  effect  of  the  structuring  of  the 
therapeutic  situation  (i.e.,  the  permis- 
siveness of  the  situation,  and  the  verbal 
reflection  and  clarification  of  the  feelings 
expressed)  apparently  assisted  a  process 
of  emotional  discharge,  but  did  not  suf- 
fice to  remove  the  conflict  from  the 
motor  area  to  the  central  associative  pro- 
cesses, where  a  solution  was  possible. 
This  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the  pri- 
mary function  of  interpretation.  A 
perusal  of  the  protocols  of  the  experi- 
ment serves  to  support  this  statement 
amply.  As  soon  as  the  interpretation  was 
made,  the  subject  ceased  to  attempt  to 
achieve  direct  motor  expression  and  the 
associative  processes  came  into  play.  In- 
stead  of  merely   attempting   to  say   the 
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inhibited  word  (i.e.  to  seek  for  direct 
motor  expression)  he  began  to  produce 
substitute  but  related  words,  images,  and 
personal  reminiscences.  His  associative 
processes  were  in  operation.  The  result 
was  that  the  necessary  functional  con- 
nections were  made  and  the  affective  ex- 
perience underlying  the  conflict  became 
focussed  in  consciousness.  The  tension 
was  then  nonpathologically  released  in 
a  brief  emotional  storm,  and  as  the  sec- 
ond learning  experiment  showed,  the 
normal  course  of  the  reactive  processes 
was  fully  restored. 

Finally  the  condition  produced  by  the 
experimental  procedure  seems  to  the 
writer  to  create  a  condition  in  the  sub- 
ject closely  resembling  a  compulsion 
neurosis.  The  outstanding  symptom  in 
this  type  of  neurosis  is  the  need  to  con- 
tinue doing  some  senseless  action  over 
and  over  again  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  reason  for  the  compulsion. 
The  subjects  in  this  experiment  acted 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  knew  that 
they  had  forgotten  a  certain  word,  but 
felt  impelled  to  attempt  to  recover  it. 
They  did  not  know  why  they  had  for- 
gotten the  word,  nor  did  they  know  why 
they  wanted  to  recover  it.  Apparently 
there  was  a  certain  uneasiness  over  their 
failure  to  function  adequately.  When,  as 
in  some  of  the  cases,  the  word  was  re- 
covered, it  was  seen  to  be  associated  with 
an  unpleasantly  toned  experience  or 
memory,  just  as  the  compulsive  act  is 
said  to  be  a  derivative  of  some  warded- 
off  impulse.  The  failure  to  carry  out  the 
compulsive  act  is  said  to  cause  such  pa- 
tients great  anxiety.  The  reason  usually 
given  is  that  then  the  repressed  idea 
threatens  to  become  conscious.  A  similar 
increase  in  anxiety  was  certainly  obvious 
in  the  subjects  both  observationally  and 


from  the  disturbed  reaction  limes  on 
the  traumatic  sets  of  keywords. 

It  is  of  course  not  daimcd  that  the 
condition  set  up  in  ilic  suljjcct  was  a 
full-blown  psychoncurosis.  These  arc 
maladjustments  whidi  often  persist  over 
many  years,  even  a  lil(iinu-.  Mcjrcover, 
they  tend  to  ramify  and  develop  with  the 
passing  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
essence  of  the  experimental  jirocedurc 
was  to  find  an  already  existing  area  of 
disturbance  in  an  otherwise  normal  in- 
dividual. The  experiment  did  not 
create  the  disturbance;  it  utilized  an 
existing  one.  To  this  extent  the  experi- 
mental situation  was  real.  The  conflict 
set  up  could  be  regardetl  as  a  miniature 
temporary  neurosis.  The  subject  was  dis- 
turbed emotionally  and  his  normal  ]>c- 
havioral  pattern  was  distorted. 

There  is  one  last  consideration  wliidi 
must  at  least  be  mentioned.  In  all  jjsy- 
cho-therapeutic  relationships  the  per- 
sonality of  the  therapist  as  well  as  that 
of  the  patient  is  evidently  involved.  In 
how  far  the  personality  of  the  experi- 
menter was  a  variable  in  the  experi- 
mental situation  described  is  difficult  to 
assess.  It  is  true  that  his  overt  resj)onses 
could  be  classified  with  a  good  deal  of 
objectivity  as  falling  into  one  or  other 
of  the  two  techniques  under  investiga- 
tion. In  addition  he  attempted  with  all 
the  conscientiousness  at  his  command  to 
keej)  his  personal  reactions  as  constant  as 
possible  in  both  tcchni(|U(s.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  the  comparatively  simple  in- 
terpersonal relationships  in  the  experi- 
mental therapy,  there  nuist  have  been  a 
subtle  play  of  personal  interrcactions. 
This  fact  should  of  course  be  kept  in 
mind  in  attempting  to  generalize  from 
the  results. 


Chaptir  \'1II.  Conclusions  and- Summary 


A 


M'NtBFR  ol  (onclusions  seem  to  flow 
liom  the  experimental  data  ami 
the  tlieoretieal  constriKts  adxaiued.  The 
lusl  is  iliat  the  toiulilion  pioihieeil  in 
the  subjects  seemed  to  l)e  definitely 
j)atiiological  in  the  sense  that  it  led  to 
non-adjusti\e  and  regressive  behavior  in 
the  sense  defined  in  this  study.  Secondly, 
this  condition,  superficially  at  least,  re- 
sembles somewhat  closely  a  compulsion 
neurosis  both  in  symptomatology  and 
dynamics.   This  condition  seems  resistant 


the  results,  the  most  that  may  be  claimed 
is  that  it  is  likely  that  a  j)ermissi\e  at- 
titude on  the  part  oi  the  therapist,  a 
consistent  acceptance  ol  the  patient's 
leelings  as  expressed  by  him,  and  ap- 
j)ropriate  interpretation  ol  his  attempts 
to  keep  the  allective  experience  that 
underlies  his  compulsion  out  ol  con- 
sciousness seem  to  be  the  most  ellectivc 
therapeutic  verbal  technique  with  which 
to  treat  such  conditions. 

The  specific  cjuestion  which  this  study 


to    a    j)inely    expressive    approach,    but      sought   to   answer   can    now   be   seen   as 
yields  readily  to  a  combined  ex[)ressive      part  of  the  far  wider  problem  of  what 


and  interpretive  approach. 

This  study  set  out  to  examine  the 
Iiypothesis  that  a  combined  use  of  ex- 
pressive and  interpretive  technicjue  yield 
a  superior  therapeutic  residt  than  the 
use  of  ex})ressive  methods  alone.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  experimental  situation, 


constitutes  the  undoubted  therapeutic 
value  of  language  in  treating  certain 
j)sychopathological  conditions.  It  is 
believed  that  the  qualitative  analysis  of 
the  data,  taken  together  with  some  of 
the  theoretical  principles  advanced,  al- 
low at  least  the  formulation  of  a  number 


this  hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  estab-      of  questions  which  may  well   form   the 
lished   at  least    tentatively.  An   attempt      starting  point  for  future  investigations. 


has  been  made  to  show  that  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  results  achieved  is 
possible.  If  this  explanation  can  be  en- 
tertained, such  acceptance  must  further 
strengthen  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  condition  produced  in  the  sub- 
ject was  a  highly  specific  one.  The  re- 
sults, therefore,  will  not  necessarily  apply 
to  other  psychopathological  conditions, 
like  hysteria,  simple  behavior  disturb- 
ances, or  reactive  neuroses,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  Nothing  can  be  said  on  the 
basis  of  this  study  about  the  therapeutic 
efficacy  of  the  technicjues  investigated  in 
other,  dissimilar  situations.  It  may  be, 
for. example,  that  expressi\e  methods  re- 
cjuire  a  more  extended  contact  than  took 
place  in  this  experiment.  In  generalizing 


The  first  of  these  concerns  the  nature  of 
the  verbal  efforts  made  by  the  personal- 
ity to  ward  off  the  appearance  of  un- 
pleasantly toned  experiences  in  con- 
sciousness. The  tentative  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced in  this  study  that  these  very 
efforts  betray  the  underlying  experience 
could  form  the  basis  of  an  informative 
and  clinically  valuable  study. 

Another  question  closely  allied  to  the 
one  just  indicated  is  that  of  the  precise 
role  of  interpretation  in  the  treatment 
of  psychopathological  conditions.  The 
hypothesis  tentatively  suggested,  that  the 
function  of  interpretation  is  to  bring  the 
higher  associative  process  into  operation 
seems  well  worthy  of  investigation. 
Other  cpiestions  that  present  themselves 
are:  When  does  an  interpretation  ad- 
vanced   by    the    psychotherapist    induce 
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hostilitx  ill  the  jjaiiciur  What  is  the  pre- 
cise effect  ot  incorrect  interjjretation? 
From  the  j^oint  ol  view  ol  mental  h\ 
giene,  wliat  can  be  clone  to  streni;thcn 
the  "functional  barrier?"  What  role  does 
lani^uage  ccliication  play  in  the  emer- 
gence and  stabilization  of  this  "barrier?" 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  at  least  this  may  be  said  al)Out  the 
relationship  between  language  and  lun- 
tional  psychopathological  conditions. 
1  he  problem  of  development  of  human 
behavior  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
problem  of  development  of  man's  sym- 
bolic processes;  the  "disorganization"  of 
human  behavior  is  the  result  of  the 
breakdown  of  these  processes  as  the  con- 
trolling agents  in  the  regulation  of  be- 
havior. The  problem  of  the  restoration 
of  normal  functioning  is  largely  the 
problem  of  finding  appropriate  verbal 
techniques  and  the  relationship  between 
these  techniques  and  the  conditions  to  be 
treated.  It  may  be  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  treatment  of  simple  trau- 
matic conditions  may  largely  be  a  matter 
of  appropriate  reassurance,  while  the 
treatment  of  paranoid  conditions  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  a  matter  of  semantic 
analysis  on  a  very  high  level  of  associa- 
tive functioning.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes, pathological  conditions  may 
have  to  be  met  with  all  possible  com- 
binations of  the  many  techniques  now 
a\ailablc.  The  really  serious  danger  for 
psychotherapy  is  a  narrowly  partisan  at- 
titude in  fa\or  of  this  or  that  technicpic. 
verbal  or  non-verbal.  Neurotic  mani- 
festations are  protean  in  variety;  and 
apparently  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
approach  to  these  crij:){jling  conditions 
will  have  to  be  as  diversified. 

SUMMARN' 

1.  1  hilly   subjects   were    tested    in    an 
experimental  situation  in  an  attempt  to 


distinguish  Intween  the  ellec  ts  of  two 
widely  used  therapeutic  technicpies.  The 
(list  (t|  these  aim  at  Iree  ex|)ression  ol 
feeling  by  creating  a  permissive  atmos- 
phere and  by  consistent  leflcction  and 
clarification  of  feelinj;  and  attitudes  ex- 
|)rcssed  by  the  client.  This  was  named 
the  rxl>rrssivr  let  liriitiUf.  The  sec  cjiid 
techiii(|ue  agrees  with  the  first  in  tiyiiig 
to  ol)taiii  as  free  an  expression  of  emo- 
tion as  j)ossiblc'.  but  goes  bcNond  it  in 
attempting  to  infer  the  unexpressed  emo- 
tional attitudes  and  conflicts  that  are 
said  to  determine  abnormal  bchaxior, 
and  make  the  client  nwjvv  ol  these  con- 
flicts and  attitudes.  This  was  {ailed  the 
intcrprcth'e  te(  Imifiur. 

2.  .V  word  ha\ing  scjiiie  lelerence  to 
an  area  c)f  disturbance  in  the  sufjject 
was  found  by  means  of  a  word-associa- 
tion test.  .\  learning  experience  was  de- 
^■ised  in  which  the  subject  was  likeh  to 
fail  to  recall  the  word.  Wlien  such  fail- 
ine  occurred,  the  one  or  other  of  the 
technicjucs  described  was  applied.  .\t 
the  conclusion  of  the  ex|)erimental 
therapy,  the  subject  was  again  placed  in 
a  learning  situation  similar  to  the  first. 
For  the  stiimilus  word,  however,  the  re- 
action word  to  it  ill  the  association  test 
was  substituted,  since  the  reaction  word 
presumafjly  refers  to  the  same  area  of 
distmfjance.  If  the  subject  failed  tcj  re- 
call this  reaction  word,  the  experimental 
therapv  was  judged  to  ha\e  failed,  if 
he  recalled  it,  the  therapv  was  regarded 
as  successful.  The  recall  of.  or  failure  to 
recall  the  reaction  word  was  therefore 
the  criterion  on  which  the  success  or 
lailure  of  the  experimental  therap\  was 
assessed. 

3.  It  was  found  that,  in  the  experi- 
mental situation  described,  the  com- 
bined use  of  e\piessi\c-  and  intei  pieli\e 
methods  j>ro\ed  consistently  sujierior  tcj 
the  expressive  method  used  alone.  The 
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nature  of  the  experimental  design  was 
such  that  the  results  could  be  quantified 
and  submitted  to  statistical  analysis.  This 
analysis  confirmed  the  result  already  in- 
dicated. 

4.  It  ^\as  thougiit  that  the  residts  ob- 
tained might  be  due  to  other  factors, 
such  as  luiequal  degrees  of  disturbance 
in  the  two  groups  of  sid)jects  or  to  un- 
equal degrees  of  over-learning  in  the 
learning  experience  that  formed  part  of 
the  cxj)crimental  situation.  Means  were 
found  to  test  both  of  these  assumptions, 
and  it  appears  that  both  must  be  re- 
jected. 

5.  To  test  the  degree  to  which  the 
experimenter  liad  maintained  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  techniques,  ten 
of  the  therapeutic  interviews  taken  at 
random  were  submitted  to  three  com- 
petent judges.  They  found  that  on  the 
whole  the  distinction  had  been  con- 
sistently maintained. 

6.  A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  same 
ten  interviews  indicated  that  the  for- 
getting of  the  word  from  the  Jung  test 
in  the  first  learning  experience  was 
closely  associated  with  some  affective  ex- 
perience. This  relationship  could  invari- 
ably be  demonstrated  in  the  interpretive 
interviews,  and  also  in  some  of  the  ex- 
pressive interviews  (by  subsequent  in- 
quiry). It  was  apparent  that  the  recovery 
of  this  experience  was  closely  connected 
with  the  successfid  recall  of  the  reaction 
word  in  the  second  learning  experience. 
The  use  of  interpretive  methods  suc- 
ceeded, in  all  but  one  instance,  in  bring- 
ing this  affective  experience  into  con- 
sciousness; while  the  use  of  expressive 
methods  alone,  consistently  failed  to  do 
this. 

7.  Two  distinct  verbal  patterns  ap- 
peared in  the  verbal  behavior  of  the 
subjects  in  the  experimental  therapeutic 
situation.  The  first  was  a  persistent  effort 


to  say  the  inhibited  word.  The  subject's 
verbalization  had  very  little  associative 
content.  When  the  interpretive  techni- 
que was  applied,  the  character  of  the 
subject's  verbalization  imderwent  a 
sharp  change.  Much  more  associative 
content  appeared  in  the  form  of  related 
words,  images,  and  reminiscences.  These 
associations  soon  caused  the  underlying 
affective  experience  to  appear  in  con- 
sciousness. 

8.  The  view  was  advanced  that  non- 
adjustive  behavior  in  an  adult  is  a  re- 
sult of  a  breakdown  of  the  normal  reac- 
tive processes.  Such  failures  are  the 
result  of  imconscious  conflict.  Since  a 
conflict  could  be  demonstrated  in  the 
subjects  in  the  experiment,  the  result- 
ing behavior  could  be  regarded  as  mal- 
adjusted. Evidence  of  this  maladjust- 
ment appeared  in  the  altered  character 
of  the  normal  reactive  processes,  in  the 
sense  that  the  subjects  failed  to  recall  a 
word  they  had  known  a  few  minutes 
previously. 

9,  Interpretation  is  regarded  as  a 
means  of  setting  the  associative  pro- 
cesses at  work.  As  soon  as  these  came  into 
play,  the  necessary  associative  links  were 
formed  and  the  affective  experience 
which  determined  the  failure  to  recall 
the  word  became  conscious.  This  served 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  result  was 
the  restoration  of  normal  psychological 
functioning  since  the  subject  could  now 
recall  imder  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  which  he  had  forgotten  the  first 
word,  another,  also  in  functional  rela- 
tionship with  the  same  affective  experi- 
ence. In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  ad- 
vance what  seems  to  be  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  disturb- 
ance created  by  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure and  the  observed  effects  of  the 
techniques  employed.  This  also  served 
to    demonstrate    the    close    analogy    be- 
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tween  the  situation  in  the  cxpcrinitnt 
and  real  breakdowns  of  behavioi  as 
seen  in  the  psychoneiuoses. 

lo.  On  general  clinical  grounds  the 
disturbance  created  in  the  sul)ject  was 
iound  to  resemble  a  compulsion  neuro- 


sis, iind  the  general  (oiKhision  was 
reached  that  tin's  londition.  while  re- 
sistant to  expressive  nu-thods,  yielded 
reatlily  to  a  combined  use  of  cxpressiNC 
and    interpretive    methods. 
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Henry  Clay  SMtTH.  Foreword  by  Joseph  Tiffin.  1947.  $1.75. 
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9.  The  Adolescent  in  Social  Groups.  Studies  in  the  Observation  of  Personality.  By  Francm  Burks 
Newman.  Introduction  by  Harold  E.  Jonf.s.  Paper,  $i.2>i. 

8.  Studies  of  Teachers'  Classroom  Personalities.  II.  Effects  of  Teachers'  Dominative  and  Integrative 
Contacts  on  Children's  Classroom  Behavior.   By  Harold  f-T    AvnrRsoN  an^'   't^"-"   ^    pdhwd 
Foreword  by  Frank  N.  Freeman.  1946.  J1.50. 
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of  the  Rorschach  Method.  By  Ruth  L.  Munror.  Foreword  by  Gardner  Murphy.  1945.  $1.25. 

6.  Studies  of  Teachers'  Classroom  Personalities.  I.  Dominative  and  Socially  Inlerative  Behavior 
of  Kindergarten  Teachers.  By  Harold  H.  Anderson  and  Heixn  M.  Brfwf-r.  Foreword  by  Harold 
E.  Jones.  1945.  $2.00. 
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289.  Some  Psychological  Apparatus:  A  Classified  Bibliography.  By  T.  G.  Animews.  $1.00. 

s88.  Attitudes  of  German  Prisoners  of  War:  a  Study  of  the  Dynamics  of  National-Socialistic  FoIIow> 
ership.  By  H.  L.  Ansbaqjer,  $1.00. 

VOLUME  61,  1947 

287.  A  Tachistoscopic  Study  of  the  Order  of  Emergenoe  in  the  Process  of  Perception.  By  Anna 
Gertrude  Douglas.  $3.00, 

c86.  Studies  in  Pilot  Selection.  By  G.  Gorham  Lane  and  Ronald  R.  Greene.  $.75. 

285.  A  Systematic  Approach  to  the  Construction  and  Evaluation  of  Testa  of  Ability.  By  Jane  Loev> 
inger.  $1.25. 

284.  A  Comparison  of  the  Use  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Phrasing  in  Persoaality  Questionnaires.  By 
Albert  Elus.  $1.00. 

283.  The  Use  of  Aptitude  Tests  in  the  Selection  of  Radio  Tube  Mounters.  By  Lorns  Vincent 
SuRGENT.  $1.00. 

282.  Sex  Differences  in  Dispersion  at  the  High  School  and  College  Levels.  By  Jesse  B.  Rhinehart.  $.75. 

VOLUME  60.  1946 

x8i.  Changes  in   Personal,  Social,  and  Intellectual   Behavior  of  Children  Originally  Classified  as 
Feebleminded.  By  Bernarwne  G.  Schmidt.  $3.50. 

s8o.  Children's  Preference  for  Goals  Easy  or  Difficult  to  Obtain.  By  Irvin  L.  Child.  $.75. 

279.  Children*s  Textbooks  and  Personality  Development:  An  Exploration  in  the  Sodal  Psychology 
of  Education.  By  Irvtn  L.  Child,  Elmer  H.  Potter,  and  Estft.t.f.  M.  Levine.  $1.25. 

878.  Factor*  Associated  with  Binet  IQ  Changes  of  Preschool  Children.  By  Beth  L.  Weixman  and 
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G.  Armttage.  $1.25.  , 
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